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THE ROLE OF THE STATE LIBRARY 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES* 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The state library is the focal 
point of state-wide library services. 
Its basic functions are: service to all 
branches, agencies, commissions, de- 
partments and officers of its govern- 
ment and service to the entire state. 
Its functions further include pro- 
moting library development in the 
state, improving library standards, 
securing legislation concerning libra- 
ries, and fostering a climate of accept- 
ance and understanding of libraries 
and the value of library service. 

The most effective state library 
is one that encompasses all library 
services of the state government, so 
integrated as to function with econ- 
omy and efficiency. 

It can best perform its functions 
as a separate agency of government. 

It should have a governing board 
composed of interested citizens. This 
body is vested with the duty of em- 
ploying as chief librarian a profes- 
sional person well qualified by train- 
ing and experience to administer and 
direct the agency. The board, acting 
always with the librarian, formulates 
broad general policies for the library, 
and plays a vital part in securing 
funds to carry out the library’s pro- 
gram. 

In order to fulfill its functions, the 

* THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
LIBRARIES has prepared and adopted The Role 
of the State Library as a statement of its firm 
convictions of the scope, goals, organization and 
Principles of operation of state libraries. The As- 
sociation believes that the library system of our 
Nation, based on free expression and free access 
to knowledge, is a major force for the mainte- 
mance and advance of a free society. Because of 
their strategic position the state libraries are a 
major element in the total American library sys- 
tem. Every citizen in a democracy needs to have 
ample opportunity to gain knowledge and mature 
viewpoints in order to discharge better his duties. 

dom and maturation are neither secured nor 
achieved by ignorance. In this process the state 
libraries believe that they have no small responsi- 

ity and The Role is an expression of the aims 
that they have set for themselves for the purpose 
of effectively discharging their responsibility. (Re- 


Printed from Pamphlet issued by N. A. S. L.) 
January 1956 


state library must have strong col- 
lections of all forms of educational 
and informational materials covering 
the various fields of knowledge, an 
efficient system of making materials 
available, and a sufficient number of 
competent professional and clerical 
personnel. Definite policies for de- 
veloping the library’s collections are 
formulated in cooperation with other 
libraries in the state or region after 
careful consideration of all the re- 
sources and needs. 

The generally recognized compo- 
nents of an integrated state library 
agency are: General Library Services, 
Archives, Extension, Government 
Publications, Law, Legislative Refer- 
ence, State History, and Special Li- 
brary Services. 


GENERAL LIBRARY SERVICES 


The general services of the library 
include reference, research, and loan 
functions. No library, however large, 
can contain all materials that might 
be needed by library users, therefore, 
an efficient and reliable bibliographic 
service and inter-library loan system 
is essential. The state library is the 
hub of the state’s inter-library loan 
system. Not only the materials in its 
own collections are available, but also 
those of other libraries. 

The collection, compilation and 
publication of significant statistics 
from all the libraries in the state is 
another general service of the state 
library. This work is closely inte- 
grated with the collection of library 
statistics on a national scale. 

The state library also publishes 
significant information for libraries 
in cooperation or coordination with 
the State Library Association, and is 
responsible for the dissemination of 
information regarding regulations 
and legislation affecting libraries. 
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The state library serves as a prin- 
cipal connecting link with state and 
national organizations, and with 
agencies interested in library devel- 
opment including, at the national 
level, the American Library Associa- 
tion, Library of Congress, the United 
States Office of Education, and the 
Council of State Governments. 


ARCHIVES 


An integrated state library in- 
cludes the archives and archival 
program of a state government. 
Responsibility for establishing a rec- 
ords-management program and dis- 
posing of state records might be 
shared with other appropriate state 
authorities, but the preservation, ad- 
ministration and servicing of archives 
is a function of the state library. 
The library also advises local govern- 
ments on the management of their 
records. 

EXTENSION 


Library extension is a major func- 
tion of the state library. It includes 
the establishment of standards for 
library development; advisory and 
technical assistance to librarians, li- 
brary authorities, interested citizens 
and state institutions; and the distri- 
bution of books and other library 
materials. 

The state library must take the 
initiative in promoting state-wide li- 
brary planning and the development 
of all types of library service in co- 
operation with library associations 
and other interested groups. The 
state library stimulates cooperative 
and coordinated library systems that 
result in improved facilities and serv- 
ices for all citizens of the state. 

The state library assists all other 
authorities, state and local, in assum- 
ing their full responsibility for li- 
brary services. However, the state 
must recognize its responsibility to 
provide financial assistance, as well 
as supplemental library services. 
Grants-in-aid for public libraries 
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should be administered by the state 
library; for school libraries by the 
department of education. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


The collection and servicing of 
state, federal, and local government 
publications is an established re- 
sponsibility of the state library. 

State Publications — The library 
maintains a complete collection of 
its own state publications, publishes 
a list of the publications of all state 
agencies, is responsible for their dis- 
tribution to other libraries within the 
state and outside, and for their ex- 
change with other libraries. 

Federal Publications—It maintains 
a comprehensive collection of publi- 
cations available from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and from other 
federal agencies. 

Local Government Publications— 
It maintains a collection of the more 
important of such publications and 
systematically encourages the devel- 
opment of complete depositories in 
each local jurisdiction. 

A selective collection of publica- 
tions from other states, from interna- 
tional organizations, and foreign 
governments is maintained by the 
state library. 

Cooperative relations with the Li- 
brary of Congress are essential. The 
state library will see that copies of 
all state publications are supplied to 
the Library of Congress for the use 
of the state’s delegation in the Con- 
gress, for the use of federal govern- 
ment agencies and for national 
bibliographical purposes, including 
listing in the Monthly Checklist of 
State Publications. 


Law 


The state law library, as a center 
for legal reference and research, is a 
part of the state library. 

The functions of the law library 
include furnishing information on 
laws and government to state agen- 
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cies, interested citizens, and local 
agencies within the state; and to 
similar agencies in other states; ex- 
changing legal materials with similar 
libraries in other states; preparing 
bibliographies on subjects of current 
legal interest; providing advisory 
service to other law libraries; and 
consulting with statutory editing and 
revising committees. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE 


Legislative reference service, as a 
state library function, embraces ref- 
erence and research assistance to 
individual legislators, legislative 
committees and councils, other agen- 
cies of the government, and to citizen 
groups. Other services include com- 
piling bibliographies and book lists 
on subjects of governmental interest, 
maintaining a full file and history of 
all legislative measures, and the sum- 
marizing of legislation of other states 
on specific subjects. 

Without exception, this service 
must be rendered on a confidential 
and non-partisan basis. 

The state library may appropri- 
ately have the primary responsibility 
for issuing a legislative manual, 
handbook or directory, but in any 
case it should have full cooperative 
or joint status in the preparation and 
publication of such materials. 
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STATE HIsTory 


A basic responsibility of the state 
library is the collecting, preserving 
and servicing of materials relating to 
the state, its people, and its history; 
and working with other libraries and 
historical societies in the collection 
and preservation of local and state 
historical materials. This sphere of 
activity does not include a responsi- 
bility for the historical museum. 

Historians and research workers 
are best served when these materials 
are professionally administered by a 
staff with specialized training and 
background for the service. 

A publication program in the his- 
torical field is desirable. If that pro- 
gram is carried on by another agency, 
there should be an organic connec- 
tion between that agency and the 
state library. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY SERVICES 


Many special library services 
geared to particularized aims of an 
individual state are performed by the 
state library or, in some instances, 
are shared with other state agencies. 
Examples of such services are re- 
cruitment, placement, certification of 
library personnel, library services to 
state institutions, and services to the 
blind. 
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WHAT THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT MEANS TO 
ILLINOIS 


DE LAFAYETTE REID 
Assistant State Librarian 


On June 19, 1956, President 
Eisenhower signed the Library Serv- 
ices Act, culminating more than ten 
years of effort on the part of librar- 
ians and friends of libraries to obtain 
some sort of Federal aid to libraries. 
This Act, entitled in full “An Act to 
promote the further development of 
public library service in rural areas,” 
is reproduced in full elsewhere in 
this issue of ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES, but it may be well to quote 
here the “Declaration of Policy.” 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) It is the purpose of 
this Act to promote the further 
extension by the several states of 
public library services to rural 
areas without such services or with 
inadequate services. 

(b) The provisions of this Act 
shall not be so construed as to 
interfere with State and _ local 
initiative and responsibility in the 
conduct of public library services. 
The administration of public libra- 
ries, the selection of personnel and 
library books and materials, and, 
insofar as consistent with the pur- 
poses of this Act, the determination 
of the best uses of the funds pro- 
vided under this Act shall be re- 
served to the States and their local 
subdivisions. 

It is quite apparent from the fore- 
going statement that the authors of 
this bill intended for the various 
states and territories to develop their 
own means of administering the 
funds derived from the Act. It is 
also to be expected that as many 
different patterns of administration 
as there are states and territories 
participating will probably emerge 
although there may be similarities in 
all of them. 


PusBiic LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 
IN ILLINOIS 


In January, 1941, Miss Helene 
Rogers, Assistant State Librarian, 
published in ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 
a plan for library development in 
Illinois called, “And in Illinois.” In 
1945, the Illinois State Legislature 
appropriated $300,000 for demonstra- 
tions of library service, enabling Miss 
Rogers to put at least part of her 
plan in operation. 

Although critics would dismiss 
these demonstrations as failures, and 
it must be admitted that they were 
not all as successful as Miss Rogers 
and others had hoped for, many 
factors contributed to this seeming 
lack of success. The primary obstacle 
was a dearth of personnel, equip- 
ment, and materials at the end of 
World War II. Some of the person- 
nel engaged in those early demon- 
strations have gone on to successful 
library promotion elsewhere, based 
in part, at least, on experience gained 
here. 

However, there are certain gains 
resulting from these demonstrations. 
The original appropriation has been 
incorporated into the general State 
Library appropriation where it bol- 
sters the promotion activities of the 
entire Library. Six District Libraries 
have been organized under the ap- 
propriate law either directly or in- 
directly as a result of these demon- 
strations. Also, a very successful 
bookmobile lending program was de- 
veloped under which local communi- 
ties or school districts borrowed, 
operated and maintained state-owned 
bookmobiles for experimental pur- 
poses. The success of this latter 
program is attested to by the fact 
that each of the eight communities 
or school districts which borrowed 
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a bookmobile under this plan thus 
far has purchased its own bookmo- 
bile; and a ninth community now 
experimenting with bookmobile serv- 
ice is contemplating purchasing one. 


BUILD ON EXPERIENCE 


The wise course to pursue, now 
that Federal funds are to be avail- 
able, is to build upon the experience 
we have already had with the pro- 
motion of library service in Illinois. 
Some critics of the Library Services 
Act have pointed out that Illinois 
could promote better library service 
without the help of Federal funds; 
that, in fact, Illinois taxpayers will 
pay out more than they will obtain 
since Illinois is an industrial state 
and pays a larger share of Federal 
taxes than some of the agricultural 
states. This may be true, but the 
bill has been passed, and the funds 
available should help us to speed up 
the process of promoting better li- 
brary service in Illinois if we plan 
wisely and build on the experience 
we have already had. 

Of the 401 tax-supported libraries 
in Illinois, only 28 serve a population 
of 25,000 or more, which is the mini- 


mum population set by American 


Library Association standards for 
which efficient library service may 
be provided. Only 138 of these 401 
have the minimum per capita oper- 
ating expenditures of $1.50 which 
the American Library Association 
standards indicate is necessary for 
adequate library service. It should be 
pointed out that these standards need 
to be used together. For example, in 
one community with slightly more 
than 3,000 people, the per capita ex- 
penditure is more than $5.50, yet 
the total tax income is only slightly 
more than $12,000; conversely, an- 
other community of slightly more 
than 35,000 with a per capita ex- 
penditure of only $1.39 has a total 
tax income of more than $50,000, 
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which, properly managed, may pro- 
vide quite adequate library service.* 


ILLINOIS IN THE NATIONAL PICTURE 


In the accompanying charts pre- 
pared by the American Library 
Association for the hearings on the 
Library Services Act, we see that for 
the fiscal year 1953, Illinois was near 
the median for operating expendi- 
tures per capita for local public 
library service. Illinoisans spent 
ninety-five cents per capita for local 
public library service as compared 
with Indiana’s $1.14 and Michigan’s 


Operating Expenditures Per C2pita for Local Public Library Service 


(By States for Fiscal 1953) 


* Comected figure for the reprint received from Calif. Stote Library, 


$1.23. While the expenditure may 
have increased during the intervening 
years, it is reasonable to assume that 
the expenditures of other states have 
increased proportionately and hence 
that we are probably just about at 
the same rank we were for the fiscal 
year 1953. The graph “Additional 


* Figures used in this paragraph taken from 
‘Statistics of Library Service in Iilinois, 1954- 
1955,” ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, vol. 37, no. 7, 
September, 1955. 
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Funds Needed to Meet $1.50 Mini- 
mum” is another way of showing 
what Illinois needs to do to meet 
minimum standards which relatively 
few states meet. 


Additional Funds Needed To Meet $1.50 Minimum 


weve 


imum service + 91.90 per capita 
Vor vice 2.00 per capita 
over 
Mass. 05 over minimum 


The map showing the per cent of 
total population without local public 
library service indicates that I1linois is 
just about average among the states 
with 18.9 per cent of the population 
without local library service. We 
show up a little better than our 
neighboring state, Indiana, with 21.5 
per cent of its population without 
local library service, but Michigan 
ranks much higher than either of us 
with only 13.2 per cent lacking local 
library service. 

We need not be smug or com- 
placent about Illinois’ relative posi- 
tion library-wise in our National 
picture. Actually, since we know that 
we are one of the richest states both 
in per capita income and library re- 
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sources, it behooves us to make the 
best possible use of the Federal funds 
available under the Library Services 
Act to improve our library services 
to rural areas and thereby improve 
our rank among the various states. 


Per Cent of Total Population Without Local Public Library Service 


(By States for 1953) 


COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION UNDER 
THE LiprarRy Services Act 


Many communities have already 
written the Illinois State Library 
asking how the funds available under 
the Library Services Act are to be 
administered in Illinois, or how they 
can obtain funds from the Federal 
government to supplement their 
meager income. 

The Act provides for the submis- 
sion to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of a State plan for the further 
extension of public library services 
to rural areas; the plan must be 
approved by the Commissioner be- 
fore an allotment will be made to 
the state. The state library agency 
(in this instance, the Illinois State 
Library) is empowered to administer 
the plan in accordance with its pro- 
visions and the provisions of the 
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Library Services Act. The definition 
of the term “rural area” does not 
include an incorporated or unincor- 
porated town having a population of 
more than ten thousand persons. 

In order, then, to participate in the 
use of the funds available under the 
Library Services Act, a community 
must first meet the definition of the 
term “rural area,” or it must serve 
a rural area. If it does not meet the 
definition of the term “rural area,” 
but proposes to serve a rural area, 
then all the-funds available under 
the Act must be expended for the 
rural service. In addition, of course, 
the community must fit into the plan 
submitted to the Commissioner of 
Education by the Illinois State Li- 
brary. 


TENTATIVE PATTERNS FOR 
ILLINOIS PLAN 


No plan has, as yet, been sub- 
mitted to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for Illinois. The regional 
conference on such plans for the 
Midwest area was held in Kansas 
City on October 29-31. The Illinois 
plan must be polished by a commit- 
tee headed by the author of this 
article, others from the Illinois State 
Library staff, and three librarians ap- 
pointed by the President of the IIli- 
nois Library Association. These three 
are Edward Heiliger, Librarian, Chi- 
cago Undergraduate Division, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library; Charles 
Haggerty, Librarian, Danville Public 
Library; and Leona Ringering, Li- 
brerian, Park Forest. The plan, so 
drafted, will first be approved by the 
Illinois State Library Advisory Com- 
mittee before submitting it to the 
Commissioner of Education. Hence it 
must be emphasized that the patterns 
which the plan may take, hereinafter 
described, are only tentative. 

For convenience in referring to 
these patterns, it may be well to 
assign a letter to each pattern: 

Pattern A—In order to provide for 
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as much local initiative as possible, 
Pattern A is envisioned as a means 
of providing service for an area now 
without local library service through 
an already existing library. Under 
this pattern, Federal funds would be 
administered at the local level to 
provide personnel, books, and equip- 
ment to the areas now without such 
service, with only advice and con- 
sultant service being furnished by the 
State Library. Instead of a demon- 
stration of library service, this meth- 
od would provide the actual service 
on a contractual basis with the aim 
that the local area now without li- 
brary service would eventually or- 
ganize a tax-supported library under 
one of the forms provided in Illinois 
statutes either to provide its own 
library service or to continue the 
contractual arrangement with the 
existing library. This pattern might 
also result in the organization of one 
large district library encompassing 
the now unserved area and the al- 
ready existing library. 

Pattern B—This pattern is a vari- 
ation of Pattern A. Under this 
pattern, two or more existing libra- 
ries would cooperate to provide li- 
brary service to the rural areas 
surrounding them. Examples of com- 
munities that would fit into this 
pattern are Champaign-Urbana and 
LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby. Again, the 
Federal funds would be used to pro- 
vide personnel, books, and equipment 
for the rural service, and the feature 
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several small struggling libraries 
needing more adequate support in 
order to give more efficient service. 
Under this pattern, several libraries 


-would cooperate to acquire and cata- 


log books and other library materials, 
thereby obtaining better discounts 
and better use of the materials pur- 
chased. Federal funds would be used 
for personnel and equipment, but not 
necessarily for books and other li- 
brary materials. This type of project 
might ultimately result in a county 
or district library being organized 
from the participating libraries, but 
it might also continue on a coopera- 
tive basis when the Federal funds are 
withdrawn because the experience 
would show that all the cooperating 
libraries and communities profited 
from such an arrangement. 

Pattern D—This consists of out- 
right establishment grants to be 
made to local areas for the purpose 
of reorganizing several small local 
libraries into a larger unit of service 
under a more adequate tax base, or 
to enable an area to organize a new 
library where none now exists. A 
grant such as this would not be made 
unless the resultant library service 
area would meet minimum standards 
of library service which would be set 
up in advance. It is possible that 
this pattern might be followed to 
encourage a group of libraries oper- 
ating under Pattern C to organize a 
district or county library. 

Pattern E—Because it is possible 
in the early stages of the administra- 
tion of funds available under the 
Library Services Act that there may 
not be sufficient local initiative to 
make the best possible use of such 
funds, Pattern E is provided so that 
a State Library initiated program can 
be instituted. This type of service 
might take any one of several forms, 
but is is expected to be some sort of 
Service Center operation providing 
direct service to libraries with inade- 
quate support. The Service Center 
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would probably be manned with 
State Library staff members. It 
might provide for centralized pur- 
chasing and processing of library 
materials, for supplementary ma- 
terials from the State Library col- 
lection, and for consultant service if 
such services appear to be desirable. 


No “DEMONSTRATIONS” 


The staff members at the Illinois 
State Library who are responsible for 
the initial planning stages are of the 
opinion that the people of Illinois no 
longer need to be shown what library 
service can mean to them. Therefore, 
there is no provision in the foregoing 
patterns for demonstrations as such, 
Instead, in each instance, their plan 
is to set up actual service which can 
be carried on with local support 
when Federal funds are no longer 
available. 

The groundwork for the present 
patterns was laid in the demonstra- 
tions of the late 1940’s and the early 
1950’s. The patterns outlined above 
are designed to move forward from 


those projects; to encourage areas ; 


now without library service to co- 
operate with their neighbors in ob- 
taining library service; to bolster the 
efforts of inadequately supported 
libraries that they might spread their 
tax base to obtain more adequate 
support; and to provide means of 
working out cooperative arrange- 
ments which will benefit the co- 
operating agencies. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS, WORKSHOPS, 
INSTITUTES 


Implicit in the patterns described, 
though not specifically stated, are 
some sort of training programs, 
workshops, institutes, clinics, and 
adult education activities— all de- 
signed to acquaint personnel with the 
problems of operating larger units of 
service, to familiarize them with 
educational materials and techniques 
employed in modern libraries, and to 
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demonstrate techniques for effective 
library promotion. 

Although three counties in Illinois 
have no public tax-supported library 
within their boundaries, and more 
than 250 of the 401 public libraries 
in the State fail to come up to one 
or more of the minimum standards 
for effective library service as set up 
by the American Library Association, 
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we need not be discouraged. By 
building upon the experience of the 
library demonstrations started in 
1945 and by learning from the li- 
brary promotion and development 
projects in other states, Illinois can 
and will use the Library Services Act 
to provide more adequate library 
service for the rural areas in the 
Land of Lincoln. 


PUBLIC LAW 597 — 84TH CONGRESS 
CHAPTER 407 — 2D SESSION 
H. R. 2840 


An Act to promote the further de- 
velopment of public library service 
in rural areas. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That this Act may be 
cited as the “Library Services Act”. 


LipRARY SERVICES ACT 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 

SEc. 2. (a) It is the purpose of this 
Act to promote the further extension 
by the several States of public library 
services to rural areas without such 
services or with inadequate services. 

(b) The provisions of this Act 
shall not be so construed as to inter- 
fere with State and local initiative 
and responsibility in the conduct of 
public library services. The adminis- 
tration of public libraries, the selec- 
tion of personnel and library books 
and materials, and, insofar as con- 
sistent with the purposes of this Act, 
the determination of the best uses of 
the funds provided under this Act 
shall be reserved to the States and 
their local subdivisions. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and for each of 
the four succeeding fiscal years the 


sum of $7,500,000 which shall be 
used for making payments to States 
which have submitted and had ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation (hereinafter referred to as the 
Commissioner) State plans for the 
further extension of public library 
services to rural areas without such 
services, or with inadequate services. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 4. (a) From the sums appro- 
priated pursuant to section 3 for each 
fiscal year, the Commissioner shall 
allot $10,000 to the Virgin Islands 
and $40,000 to each of the other 
States, and shall allot to each State 
such part of the remainder of such 
sums as the rural population of the 
State bears to the rural population of 
the United States, according to the 
most recent decennial census. 

(b) The amount of any allotment 
to a State under subsection (a) for 
any fiscal year remaining unpaid to 
such State at the end of such fiscal 
year shall be available for payment 
to such State under section 6 until 
the end of the succeeding fiscal year. 
No payment to a State under section 
6 shall be made out of its allotment 
for any fiscal year until its allotment 
for the preceding fiscal year has been 
exhausted or has ceased to be avail- 
able. 
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STATE PLANS 


Sec. 5. (a) To be approved under 
this section, a State plan for the fur- 
ther extension of public library serv- 
ices to rural areas must— 

(1) provide for the administra- 
tion, or supervision of the adminis- 
tration, of the plan by the State 
Library administrative agency, and 
provide that such agency will have 
adequate authority under State 
law to administer the plan in ac- 
cordance with its provisions and 
the provisions of this Act; 

(2) provide for the receipt by 
the State treasurer (or, if there be 
no State treasurer, the officer ex- 
ercising similar functions for the 
State) of all funds paid to the 
State pursuant to this Act and for 
the proper safeguarding of such 
funds by such officer, provide that 
such funds shall be expended 
solely for the purposes for which 
paid, and provide for the repay- 
ment by the State to the United 
States of any such funds lost or 
diverted from the purposes for 
which paid; 

(3) provide policies and meth- 
ods of administration to be fol- 
lowed in using any funds made 
available for expenditure under the 
State plan, which policies and 
methods the State Library admin- 
istrative agency certifies will in its 
judgment assure use of such funds 
to maximum advantage in the fur- 
ther extension of public library 
services to rural areas without such 
services or with inadequate serv- 
ices; 

(4) provide that the State Li- 
brary administrative agency will 
make such reports as to categories 
of expenditures made under this 
Act, as the Commissioner may 
from time to time reasonably re- 
quire; and 

(5) provide that any library 
services furnished under the plan 
shall be made available free of 
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charge under regulations prescribed 

by the State Library administrative 

agency. 

(b) The Commissioner shall ap- 
prove any plan which fulfills the con- 
ditions specified in subsection (a) of 
this section. 

(c) The determination of whether 
library services are inadequate in any 
area within any State shall be made 
by the State Library administrative 
agency of such State. 


CONDITIONS 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 6. (a) From the allotments 
available therefor under section 4, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
from time to time pay to each State 
which has a plan approved under 
section 5 an amount computed as 
provided in subsection (b) of this 
section, equal to the Federal share of 
of the total sums expended by the 
State and its political subdivisions 
under such plan during the period 
for which such payment was made, 
except that no payments shall be 
made to any State from its allotment 
for any fiscal year unless and until 
the Commissioner finds that (1) 
there will be available for expendi- 
ture under the plan from State or 
local sources during the fiscal year 
for which the allotment is made (A) 
sums sufficient to enable the State 
to receive under this section pay- 
ments in an amount not less than 
$10,000 in the case of the Virgin 
Islands and $40,000 in the case of 
any other State, and (B) not less 
than the total amount actually ex- 
pended, in the areas covered by the 
plan for such year, for public library 
services from such sources in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and 
(2) there will be available for ex- 
penditure for public library services 
from State sources during the fiscal 
year for which the allotment is made 
not less than the total amount ac- 
tually expended for public library 
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services from such sources in the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. 


EsTIMATION 


(b) The Commissioner shall from 
time to time, but not less often than 
semiannually, and prior to the period 
for which a payment is to be made, 
estimate the amount, within the bal- 
ance of the allotments for each State, 
which may be necessary to pay the 
Federal share of the total expendi- 
tures for carrying out the approved 
State plan for such period. The 
Commissioner shall certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the amount 
so determined, reduced or increased 
as the case may be by the amount 
by which he finds that his estimate 
for any prior period was greater or 
less than the amount which should 
have been paid to the State for such 
period. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall thereupon, prior to audit 
or settlement by the General Ac- 
counting Office, pay to the State, at 
the time or times fixed by the Com- 
missioner, the amount so certified. 


“FEDERAL SHARE” 


(c) For the purposes of this sec- 
tion the “Federal share” for any 
State shall be 100 per centum less 
the State percentage and the State 
percentage shall be that percentage 
which bears the same ratio to 50 per 
centum as the per capita income of 
such State bears to the per capita 
income of the continental United 
States (excluding Alaska), except 
that (1) the Federal share shall in 
no case be more than 66 per centum 
or less than 33 per centum, and (2) 
the Federal share for Hawaii shall be 
50 per centum and for Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands shall be 
66 per centum. 


PROMULGATION 
(d) The “Federal share” for each 
State shall be promulgated by the 
Commissioner between July 1 and 
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August 31 of each even-numbered 
year, on the basis of the average of 
the per capita incomes of the States 
and of the continental United States 
(excluding Alaska) for the three 
most recent consecutive years for 
which satisfactory data are available 
from the Department of Commerce. 
Such promulgation shall be conclu- 
sive for each of the two fiscal years 
in the period beginning July 1 next 
succeeding such promulgation: Pro- 
vided, That the Commissioner shall 
promulgate such percentages as soon 
as possible after the enactment of this 
Act to be effective until July 1, 1957. 


RESTRICTION 

(e) No portion of any money paid 
to a State under this Act shall be ap- 
plied, directly or indirectly, to the 
purchase or erection of any building 
or buildings, or for the purchase of 
any land. 

(f) No portion of any money paid 
to a State under this Act shall be 
used, directly or indirectly, to pro- 
vide or improve library services in 
any area other than a rural area; ex- 
cept that nothing contained herein 
shall be construed to prohibit the 
utilization of such money by public 
libraries in nonrural areas for the ex- 
clusive purpose of extending public 
library services to rural areas, if such 
utilization has been provided for in 
an approved State plan covering the 
areas affected. 


WITHHOLDING 


Sec. 7. If the Commissioner finds 
after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to the State agency 
administering or supervising the ad- 
ministration of the State plan ap- 
proved under this Act, that the State 
plan has been so changed that it no 
longer complies with the require- 
ments of this Act or that in the ad- 
ministration of the plan there is a 
failure to comply substantially with 
the provisions required to be included 
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in the plan, he shall notify such State 
agency that further payments will 
not be made to the State under this 
Act until he is satisfied that there is 
no longer any such failure to comply. 
Until he is so satisfied, he shall make 
no further certification to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury with respect to 
such State: Provided, That any 
State or State agency is entitled to 
judicial review in the United States 
District Court wherein the State or 
State agency is located of any such 
withholding determination in accord- 
ance with applicable provisions of 
the Administrative Procedures Act. 


60 Stat. 237. 5 USC 1001 Nore 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 8. (a) The Commissioner shall 
administer this Act under the super- 
vision and direction of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and shall, with the approval of the 
Secretary, prescribe such regulations 
as may be necessary for the adminis- 
tration of this Act. 


(b) The Commissioner is also au- 
thorized to make such studies, in- 
vestigations, and reports as may be 
necessary or appropriate to carry out 
the purposes of this Act, including 
periodic reports for public distribu- 
tion as to the values, methods, and 
results of various State demonstra- 
tions of public library services in 
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rural areas undertaken under this 
Act. 


ADMINISTRATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 

(c) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for expenses of ad- 
ministration such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the functions 
of the Secretary and the Commis- 
sioner under this Act. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 9. For the purposes of this 
Act— 

(a) The term “State” means a 
State, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
or the Virgin Islands; 

(b) The term “State Library ad- 
ministrative agency” means the of- 
ficial State agency charged by State 
law with the extension and develop- 
ment of public library services 
throughout the State; 

(c) The term “public library” 
means a library that serves free all 
residents of a community, district, or 
region, and receives its financial sup- 
port in whole or in part from public 
funds; 


(d) The term “Secretary” means | 


the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; and 

(e) The term “rural area” does not 
include an incorporated or unincorpo- 
rated town having a population of 
more than ten thousand 

Approved June 19, 1956. 
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A RESTATEMENT OF ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
LENDING POLICIES AND REGULATIONS 


R. Lucas 
Chief of Public Services 


An institution, particularly one ex- 
isting on public support, must peri- 
odically examine its program to de- 
termine if it is efficiently fulfilling its 
functions to the fullest extent of its 
potentialities. In such an evaluation, 
the following questions might be 
asked: What are the institution’s 
purposes? What are its short-run 
and long-run goals? Are the goals 
themselves still valid? Is the institu- 
tion near or far from its goals, im- 
mediately or in the future? What is 
preventing the institution from 
achieving the desired objectives, and 
what would enable it to reach these 
goals? The list of questions could be 
continued indefinitely; and if progress 
is to be made, the questioning must 
continue. 

Such a healthy re-examination is 
now in progress at the Illinois State 
Library. Although this is not a new 
experience for the State Library, it 
is particularly appropriate at this 
time due to the passage of the Li- 
brary Services Act which spotlights 
the extension services of all state 
libraries. It is the purpose of this 
paper to review some of the think- 
ing on these matters as they relate 
to and are reflected by regulations 
governing the use of [Illinois State 
Library materials in library exten- 
sion. 

The purposes of Illinois State Li- 
brary are legally defined as follows. 
The Illinois State Library shall: 

(a) Maintain a library for State 

Officials and employees of the 

State, especially of informational 

material pertaining to the phases 

of their work and to provide for 
them material for general reading 
and study. 

(b) Maintain a Division for ac- 


quiring and preserving of the 
archival material of the State, and, 
offer facilities for the proper use of 
the said material. 
(c) Be a supplementary source 
for reading materials unavailable 
in the local libraries. 
(d) Assist local libraries in their 
plans of cooperation for better 
work and services in their com- 
munities and to loan them books 
and other materials in furtherance 
of this object. 
(e) Be ready to help local 
groups in developing a program by 
which library service can be ar- 
ranged for in rural communities 
and rural schools now without 
such service. 
(f) Be a clearing house, in an 
advisory capacity, for questions 
and problems pertaining to the 
administration and functioning of 
public and school libraries in IIli- 
nois. 
In addition to this legal definition 
we have such ideal statements of 
purpose as contained in THE ROLE 
OF THE STATE LIBRARY (issued 
by the National Association of State 
Librarians and reprinted as the first 
article in this issue of ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES) which helps to interpret these 
purposes and to set policies accord- 
ingly. 

The following report is limited to 
a discussion of the extension activi- 
ties of the Illinois State Library as 
covered in sections (c) through (f) 
printed above. It is further limited 
to the more mundane part of the ex- 
tension function dealing with the 
regulations governing the use of IIli- 
nois State Library materials. No 
attempt will be made to discuss in 
detail that part of extension work 
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which might be called the “consulta- 
tive and leadership” functions. How- 
ever it is fully realized that the pro- 
cedures followed in loaning library 
materials from Illinois State Li- 
brary cannot be disassociated from 
these consultative functions, as both 
are closely interrelated. Policies gov- 
erning the use of Illinois State Li- 
brary materials must be set to com- 
plement the promotion of better li- 
brary service. It is precisely for this 
reason that these policies are being 
examined and restated in light of the 
avowed purposes of the State Li- 
brary. While the functions of pro- 
viding professional advice and leader- 
ship are merely referred to in the 
subsequent discussion, it should be 
understood that an increasingly vig- 
orous and constant program in which 
representatives of the Illinois State 
Library staff can visit local libraries 
to advise and assist in practical ways 
is an imperative to the application 
of the policies discussed below. Re- 
organization of the structure of the 
Illinois State Library is being studied 
in order to implement this increased 
activity, precipitated in part by the 
passing of the Library Services Act. 

For convenience it may be useful 
to summarize the legal definition of 
the extension functions of the Illinois 
State Library. A major purpose of 
the State Library is to promote the 
establishment of public libraries and 
to encourage the growth and develop- 
ment of existing public libraries by 
demonstration, consultation and ad- 
vice, and by the loan of supple- 
mentary materials not available in 
local libraries. 


AREAS WITHOUT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SERVICE 

The Illinois State Library has long 
assumed the responsibility of supply- 
ing library service through the mail 
to individuals where local service is 
not available. This service has in- 
cluded reference, adult and juvenile 
fiction, non-fiction, periodicals, pam- 
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phlets, films, filmstrips, recordings, 
art prints, and view-master reels. The 
only requirements for borrowing are: 
residence in Illinois, the filing of an 
application card, and payment of 
one-way postal charges. However, 
it should be emphasized that even 
this direct service should be consid- 
ered only temporary if the State Li- 
brary is to perform its function prop- 
erly. (Although in actual practice 
such direct service may be carried 
on over a long period of time in any 
one given area.) If this direct serv- 
ice is being provided as a substitute 
for the local library, then the State 
Library must work for the establish- 
ment of a local library service with 
all the resources at its command. 
These resources will be increased 
greatly as funds become available 
through the Library Services Act, 
and it is evident that substantial ad- 
vances can be made in the establish- 
ment of new library service during 
the next five years. 


AREAS WITH PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


The Illinois State Library has 
been criticised for overwhelming the 
people of Illinois with its materials 
and for over emphasizing its ma- 
terials service with too little atten- 
tion being given to consultative serv- 
ice and leadership in such projects 
as organizing cooperative library 
services such as centralized book se- 
lection, ordering, and processing. 
With respect to the latter charge, it 
is true that these functions should 
and will have a much larger part in 
the overall extension program of IIli- 
nois State Library in the future. 
However, the charge of over em- 
phasis on materials warrants closer 
examination. It is a truism in the 
field of economics that as long as 
some families do not command suf- 
ficient goods and services to main- 
tain a decent standard of living 
there cannot be such a thing as 
“overproduction.” There can be, 
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and is, “misdirected production” in 
a given field and inadequate methods 
of distribution. In the same way, a 
state library cannot have too many 
materials for loan as long as thou- 
sands of communities are without 
adequate library service. There are 
problems, however, regarding the 
kinds of materials which should be 
loaned, the persons or institutions 
who should receive them, and most 
important, the methods or proced- 
ures by which the materials are to be 
borrowed. - 

No thoughtful person would disa- 
gree with the standards set for public 
library service in ALA’s preliminary 
statement of revised standards for 
public libraries, PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SERVICE TO AMERICA—A 
GUIDE TO EVALUATION WITH 
MINIMUM STANDARDS, which 
state that for a library system serv- 
ing up to 100,000 people there should 
be a minimum of 100,000 printed vol- 
umes, with four to five thousand sep- 
arate titles added annually; one vol- 
ume added annually per five persons 
in a system serving up to a 100,000 
people; 300 to 400 periodical titles 
currently received; 250 films, with at 
least 25 added per year; 1,500 long- 
playing discs of recordings with 300 
records purchased annually. The 
State Library can assist in helping 
communities reach these standards, 
but apart from direct financial aid 
it can best serve local libraries by 
helping them to help themselves. In 
the last analysis these ideal condi- 
tions must be sustained by the local 
community. Only by constantly mak- 
ing the public aware of the library, 
will the librarian be able to enlist 
the increased financial support neces- 
Sary to sustain library growth. 

Because of slow population growth 
and low taxable capacity of the com- 
munity, some libraries will remain in- 
adequate for a long time and will 
have to rely to a large extent on in- 
terlibrary loans from the State Li- 
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brary. There may be absolute limits 
to the growth of some libraries be- 
cause of these factors. The solution 
for such underdeveloped areas may 
be for these libraries to combine 
formally or informally into larger 
centers of service. The State Library 
can assist here by supplying ma- 
terials where needed and by en- 
couraging the formation of larger 
units of service where such is the 
logical solution. 

In all but the very largest public 
libraries there may always be some 
materials which local libraries cannot 
afford to stock—for example, ex- 
pensive and little used reference ma- 
terials including books, periodicals, 
and documents. The State Library 
must recognize this and keep these 
materials available for reference use 
when needed. Even here it should be 
a dynamic situation—a need con- 
sistently expressed for a specific ma- 
terial should not be met by indefinite 
borrowing. 

If it is true that it is the responsi- 
bility of the local librarian to know 
his community needs, that increased 
library support results from increased 
service, and that increased service in 
turn is dependent upon increased 
support, how then can the State Li- 
brary assist in gaining these objec- 
tives? It cannot do it by circum- 
venting the local library and giving 
direct mail service to persons resid- 
ing in an area served by a public 
library. The present custom is to 
send materials requested by individ- 
uals directly to the individual if the 
library is not open more than thirty 
hours a week. The reasoning for this 
is based mainly on the thought that 
libraries open only a few hours per 
week are not in a position to pro- 
vide adequate service. It is sub- 
mitted that such libraries never will 
be in a position to provide adequate 
service if they are circumvented in 
this way and that the status quo of 
inadequate library service will be 
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perpetuated by such action. The 
gaps in local library service are 
clearly measured by the materials 
which the local library must borrow 
from the State Library. It is only 
by knowing what these materials are 
that the local librarian can work to 
supply them. 

The State Library can assist this 
process of development by requiring 
that all materials requested by in- 
dividuals in a local community with 
library service be channeled through 
the local library rather than to the 
individual. Materials needed by local 
patrons should be sought first in the 
public library, and materials not 
available locally should be borrowed 
by the librarian from the State Li- 
brary. They should become the prop- 
erty of the local library and be 
charged out by and returned to the 
local library. This will avoid dupli- 
cation of materials borrowed from 
the State Library which might have 
been on the local library shelves had 
the patron checked. It allows libra- 
rians to evaluate their collections in 
terms of community needs and gives 
them the opportunity to increase 
their service statistically as well as 
to increase community good will. 
Finally and most important, it 
fosters the library habit and brings 
the local library into proper focus as 
a materials center for the community. 

There will admittedly be many 
problems for the libraries which are 
open but a few hours. These prob- 
lems have been carefully considered; 
and while they are formidable in 
some cases, none are insurmountable 
and should yield to the combined co- 
operation of the local library and the 
State Library, both working to in- 
crease library service. Some of the 
practical ways in which the State Li- 
brary can help overcome these dif- 
ficulties are discussed later on. 


SERVICE TO SCHOOLS 
Although legally required to per- 
form only those functions for schools 
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mentioned under section (e) and (f) 
above, the Illinois State Library has 
long recognized that cooperation be- 
tween the public school system and 
public library must exist in an in- 
tegrated library system. The State 
Library has endeavored to help meet 
the problem of inadequate school li- 
braries by loans of collections of ma- 
terials to schools and by individual 
short term loans to teachers. This 
service, offered at the discretion of 
the State Library, is intended to sup- 
plement materials for school needs, 
but is not intended to replace school 
libraries or to supply curriculum 
needs in quantity for indefinite 
periods. As school resources are built 
up, the State Library must look to 
gradual withdrawal from this field 
of service and restrict itself to its 
primary function of supplementing 
local public libraries to which schools 
can turn if necessary. Until such 
time, however, when it becomes pos- 
sible for a definite plan of with- 
drawal to be formulated, the Illinois 
State Library will continue to give 
service to schools. This service will 
be offered with due consideration for 
Illinois State Library’s primary re- 
sponsibility to public libraries and 
for the desirability of encouraging 
schools as well as public libraries to 
strive for greater measures of self 
sufficiency so as to become depend- 
ent on Illinois State Library for only 
those materials not normally in- 
cluded in school libraries. In this 
long-run transitional period, the IIli- 
nois State Library will continue to 
cooperate with the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in setting policies commensurate with 
objectives desired by both institu- 
tions. 
ScHOOLS IN AREAS WITHOUT PUBLIC 
LIBRARY SERVICE 

In the absence of public libraries 
to serve as a liaison for materials re- 
quested from the State Library by 
school systems, the Illinois State Li- 
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brary will continue to offer direct 
service by means of collections of 
materials to schools and by short 
term loans to teachers. To increase 
the efficiency of Illinois State Library 
service the following procedure 
should be observed in ordering ma- 
terials. All requests for collections 
should be coordinated wherever pos- 
sible by the school unit, whether it 
be a single school or a unit school 
system, and channeled through the 
school library if one exists. Collec- 
tions will, as in the past, be charged 
out to the responsibility of the local 
school superintendent who should 
file an application card with the IIli- 
nois State Library. Each request 
should be made with the superintend- 
ent’s approval. The collections will 
be sent to the local school adminis- 
trative officer, i.e. the superintendent, 
principal, or person having author- 
ity delegated to him for receiving the 
materials. Regular loans to teachers 
for school use will be charged on the 
superintendents application card 
and should also be channeled through 
a school library where one exists and 
be approved by the superintendent 
or one person authorized by him. 
In the absence of a school library to 
coordinate individual requests, it is 
important that the principal or 
superintendent assume the responsi- 
bility of coordination for the follow- 
ing reasons: to avoid unnecessary 
duplication of orders thus allowing 
the Illinois State Library to dis- 
tribute its materials to better ad- 
vantage; to acquaint the administra- 
tive officer of the school system with 
the materials which are not being 
supplied by their own facilities. In 
the interests of greater efficiency of 
operation from the viewpoint of the 
school and Illinois State Library, it 
is important that one person be au- 
thorized to order and receive the ma- 
terials on behalf of the school. 
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SCHOOLS IN AREAS WITH PUBLIC 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


In accordance with the general 
policies outlined above, public libra- 
ries should act as the liaison for ma- 
terials borrowed by schools from the 
State Library wherever the public 
library taxing area corresponds with 
the school district, that is, wherever 
public library service is available to 
schools. The reasons for this are the 
same as advanced under “Areas 
With Library Service.” It is of 
course the responsibility of the local 
librarian to determine what the com- 
munity’s needs are and what needs 
can best be satisfied within the limi- 
tations of the library’s budget. Ma- 
terials which are used primarily by 
schools (such as readers and audio 
visual materials) receive in most 
cases a small share of library monies. 
The librarian faced with the neces- 
sity of supplying general community 
needs must often decide against 
special service to schools. As a 
source of supplementary reading ma- 
terials for schools, the local public 
library performs a valuable function 
that requires no special justification. 
As such, the public library can help 
the schools and itself by channeling 
all school requests to the State Li- 
brary which serves by filling the gap 
between local needs and local re- 
sources. All such requests to the 
State Library should. be made 
through the local public library. The 
State Library will send the materials 
to the local public library whose re- 
sponsibility it will become to circu- 
late the material. The problem of 
coordination of school requests, i.e. 
avoiding duplication of materials 
locally available and transporting the 
materials to and from the school 
system, becomes a local one to be 
worked out by mutual cooperation 
between the local school and public 
library. Again the local public li- 
brary will receive direct benefits 
from its increased service and can 
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serve as a materials center for the 
entire community without increasing 
its expenditure for school materials. 

The cases where public library 
taxing areas and school districts do 
not correspond present problems re- 
quiring special study. In many cases 
a unit school district composed of 
several schools will overlap and en- 
gross the taxing area of the local 
public library. One school within a 
coordinated school system may le- 
gally receive service from the pub- 
lic library while other schools in 
the unit may not. In some cases 
orders for a unit district are chan- 
neled through one school head- 
quarters which may not lie within 
the service area of the public library. 
It is recommended that the problem 
be worked out between the Illinois 
State Library, the local public li- 
brary, and the school authorities. In 
the absence of any working agree- 
ment between the school authorities 
and the public libraries, the Illinois 
State Library will give direct service 
to the school, the service being sub- 
ject to the same provisions as out- 
lined under “Schools in Areas With- 
out Public Library Service.” To 
apply the principle fairly, it is rec- 
ommended that the public library 
serve as liaison where headquarters 
of a unit district do lie within the 
area served by the public library. In 
working out individual cases the I1li- 
nois State Library will be guided by 
the advice of the local public library, 
the local school authorities, and the 
Office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 


STATE LIBRARY ASSISTANCE IN 
IMPLEMENTING THESE 
PROCEDURES 


It is admitted that the policies 
outlined under the various headings 
above will mean assumption of extra 
responsibilities for those libraries 
where the policies have not been 
strictly applied, as in the case of 
small libraries open only part time. 
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As mentioned above the State Li- 
brary will endeavor to share this 
extra load in several different ways. 

The State Library will increase its 
efforts to assist in the solution of 
problems at the local level. When- 
ever a special problem exists—for 
example, service to shut-ins who can- 
not be serviced by the local library 
—the case will be studied individ- 
ually. If necessary the State Library 
will send a representative to the area 
to work with the local community or 
organization to enlist support in 
such a worthwhile activity as provid- 
ing service for those unable to visit 
their local library. Wherever it 
can be reasonably applied in such 
cases, the principle of supporting the 
public library by requesting that 
loans be made through the local li- 
brary will be adhered to. 

The State Library will supply 
order forms to local libraries to fa- 
cilitate ordering of materials from the 
State Library. “Courtesy cards” will 
be made available to those libraries 
located within a reasonable distance 
of the Illinois State Library so that 
local library patrons visiting Spring- 
field may borrow directly the ma- 
terials not found in their home li- 
brary. The card will indicate that 
the patron has first tried to obtain 
the material from his local library. 

The State Library has long urged 
Illinois libraries to take advantage 
of its special collection service to 
supplement their local resource. Col- 
lections of children’s books, adult fic- 
tion, and non-fiction can be borrowed 
for periods longer than the one 
month period. Collections of record- 
ings and art prints are also available 
on an experimental basis to local 
libraries. By means of these collec- 
tions, the local library can augment 
its own resources and test community 
reaction to new services without ad- 
ditional expenditure. Such loans can 
be made to many libraries not now 
taking advantage of this service. 

A further means of practical assist- 
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ance is provided for through the Li- 
brary Service Act already referred 
to. 


EXCEPTION TO THE POLICIES 


Because they are not at present 
tax supported, endowed and associa- 
tion libraries must fall outside a rigid 
application of the principles out- 
lined above. However, wherever the 
endowed or association library re- 
quests that it be included in these 
policies, the State Library will be 
happy to comply. 

Special libraries for business and 
industry, college and universities 
will continue to receive materials on 
an interlibrary loan basis, the loan 
being arranged directly between the 
librarian of the borrowing institu- 
tion and the State Library. 

Many libraries in Illinois have 
non-resident service, the fees ranging 
from $1.00 to $10.00. Such persons 
do not, according to the legal defini- 
tion, receive free public library serv- 
ice and are entitled to direct service 
from the State Library. At the same 
time it is recognized that such fees 
are an attempt to solve a local prob- 
lem of extending library service and 
is often the first step to incorporat- 
ing outlying areas into a larger li- 
brary service unit. Because of this 
the State Library will encourage in- 
dividuals to avail themselves of the 
local service offered whenever pos- 
sible, but also extend service directly 
from the State Library if the patron 
cannot or does not wish to utilize the 
non-resident privilege extended to 
him by the local library. 

“It must be emphasized that the 
foregoing does not constitute a 
change of policy but rather a 
strengthening of present policy. It is 
a re-emphasizing of goals consid- 
ered sound, and a restatement of 
sound procedures necessary to reach 
the ultimate goal. 

It always has been the goal of the 
Illinois State Library to help bring 
about adequate library service for 


everyone in Illinois. It is important 
therefore to examine the conditions 
which have made difficult adherence 
to the principles known to be favor- 
able for improvement of over-all li- 
brary service. Where irregularities 
have become standard procedure, it 
may be necessary to adjust policy 
accordingly or to investigate the 
validity of the reasons for the excep- 
tions. Where policy is not clear, it 
should be clarified. Where policy is 
contradictory and inimical to desired 
objectives, it should be made con- 
sistent, realizing at the same time the 
value of flexibility in meeting chang- 
ing conditions. Where custom has 
exerted undue influence rather than 
policy, one is justified to inquire in- 
to the history of the custom and, if 
necessary, abandon it. 

Most of all, it is more than ever 
important that the role of the State 
Library, its functions and obligations, 
be understood by all with the hope 
that complete knowledge of the part 
the State Library must play in 
strengthening library service in IIli- 
nois will result in even greater co- 
operation to achieve common goals. 


SUMMARY OF LOAN REGULATIONS 


The library materials available 
through Illinois State Library’s ex- 
tension service include: adult and 
juvenile fiction and non-fiction, non- 
current periodicals, state and federal 
documents, pamphlets, - recordings, 
art prints, films and filmstrips. 


Loan Periods 
A. Collections: 
More than ten books, art 
prints, or recordings are bor- 
rowed as a collection by pub- 
lic libraries, schools, and or- 
ganized groups. The loan 
period for books and art prints 
in collections may be up to 
three months with one three 
months renewal at the dis- 
cretion of the State Library. 
Collections of recordings may 
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be borrowed for six weeks and 
are not renewable. Special 
experimental collections of re- 
cordings may be deposited in 
public libraries for periods up 
to a year, not renewable. 
Regular Loans: 
Ten or less books, art prints, 
recordings, state and federal 
documents, and pamphlets are 
loaned for four weeks, renew- 
able if not on reserve. 
Short Term Loans: 
New fiction, ie. published 
within twelve months, and non- 
fiction currently in great de- 
1. mand are loaned for two weeks 
: and are not renewable. Films 
1 and filmstrips are reserved for 
the showing date with time 
allowed for mailing to and 
from the State Library. Non- 
current periodicals are loaned 
for two weeks, not renewable. 


Reserves 

Reserves will be taken for all ma- 
ie terials with the exception of new 
ij fiction, children’s books, and sea- 
bs sonal material. 

Mailing 


Illinois State Library pays one way 
postage on all materials borrowed. 
The borrower pays return postage 
to the State Library. 


Borrowing Procedures 

bs A. Areas Without Public Library 
Service: 

3 The individual or organized 
: group must file an application 
Ss card with Illinois State Li- 
i brary. Library materials will 
‘ be mailed directly to the bor- 

rower as requested. 

B. Areas With Public Library 
Service: 

Br Local library resources should 
: be checked first. The local li- 
brarian will borrow materials 
not locally available. The ma- 
terials will be sent to the local 
library and the borrower no- 
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tified by the State Library, 
It is the responsibility of the 
local library to circulate the 
materials according to local 
loan regulations and return the 
materials to the State Library. 
The local library has primary 
responsibility for all materials 
borrowed from the State Li- 
brary. 

Schools Without Public Li- 

brary Service: 

Materials may be ordered and 
received directly from _ the 
State Library. Requests for 
collections must be authorized 
by the school superintendent or 
one authorized representative. 
The material will be charged 
on the superintendent’s appli- 
cation card on file at the IIli- 
nois State Library and sent to 
the school administrative of- 
ficer. Regular four week loans 
for school use requested by 
teachers must be authorized by 
the superintendent or by one 
person given the authority by 
the superintendent. The ma- 
terial will be charged on the 
superintendent’s application 
card and sent as requested, i.e. 
to the address designated. It 
is recommended that all re- 
quests for materials be coor- 
dinated and channeled through 
the local school library where 
one exists. 

Schools With Public Library 

Service: 

Where school districts and the 
public library taxing area co- 
incide, all requests for ma- 
terials should be made to the 
local public librarian. The 
local public librarian will order 
materials not locally available, 
regardless of material or quan- 
tity. The material will be sent 
to the local library where it 
will be circulated at the re- 
sponsibility of the local librar- 
ian. It will be the responsibil- 
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ity of the local librarian to see 
that the materials are returned 
to the State Library on the 
date due. 


Where the local public library 
taxing area and the school dis- 
trict do not coincide, such as 
in a community unit school 
district, direct service will be 
given as under C. (above), 
Schools Without Public Li- 
brary Service. 


Exceptions 
Special libraries, colleges, universi- 
ties, state institutions, endowed and 
association libraries may receive 
direct inter-library loan service 
subject to the usual regulations 
for such service. 

All of the foregoing regulations ap- 
ply to each of the Illinois State Li- 
brary Regional Service Centers as 
well as to the State Library. 


DEMAND FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE BOOKS GROWS 


FERN GARRETT 
Illinois State Library, Extension Services 


The love of one’s native language 
has brought the Illinois State Library 
a new group of readers. The constant 
call for titles from our foreign 
language collection indicates for us 
that the right to read for enjoyment 
must be extended to new Americans 
who possibly find the learning of 
English a slow and sometimes un- 
pleasant task. Not only do the foreign 
language books offer enjoyment, they 
also give a cultural and expansive 
picture of America that might not 
otherwise be obtained since many 
of these foreign born readers would 
prefer no books to books in English 
that are for them difficult to read. 
Representative titles purchased are: 
in French—Inside U.S.A., The Egg 
and I, The Caine Mutiny; in Ger- 
man—The Sea Around Us, Belles 
On Their Toes, The Old Man and 
The Sea; in Italian—Thank God for 
My Heart Attack, Tomorrow Will 
Be Better, The Cruel Sea. Although 
chiefly fiction, the selections cover 
other types of literature — political 
science, natural science, humor, and 
so on. The collection was started in 
1955 and numbered 154 titles—39 
French, 89 German, and 26 Italian. 
A complete list of these books ap- 
peared in the April, 1956, issue of 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 


The books, of course, are not in 
such great demand that titles need 
to be placed on reserve, but the cir- 
culation count proves that the titles 
are in regular demand. During the 
first year’s use there were 59 patrons 
who borrowed from the French sec- 
tion, 79 readers from the German 
section, and 21 from the Italian; and 
of this date (August 22) there are 28 
French titles now circulating, 7 
German, and 21 Italian. 

The collection being relatively new, 
we do not feel that it is mecessary 
to increase its size in the three 
languages mentioned above, but we 
do feel that growth in another direc- 
tion is needed. Letters received by 
the State Library’s Mail Reference 
Department indicate that more lan- 
guages should be included. Demand 
for books in Spanish, for example, is 
a recurring request. A few librarians 
have asked for titles in Greek; other 
languages requested are Hebrew, 
Russian, and Hungarian. To meet 
these needs the State Library staff is 
now in the process of ordering a few 
select titles in these minor languages. 
To help us in this task we would 
appreciate hearing from librarians 
throughout the state as to what lan- 
guages they believe should be added 
to the collection. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


C. Norton, Editor 


THE ARCHIVIST LOOKS AT RECORDS 
MANAGEMENT 


MARGARET C, Norton 
Archivist, Illinois State Library 


Prior to the advent of records 
management the archivist was not 
conceded a role in the creation of 
records. Perhaps it was the publicity 
given to the occasional discovery of 
a rare Shakespeare, Button Gwinnet, 
or Lincoln document in what ap- 
peared to be otherwise worthless 
records that earned the archivist the 
reputation of being a mere packrat. 
Actually it was the archivist who 
spear-headed the drive for the crea- 
tion of commissions empowered to 
authorize the destruction of obsolete 
records and who worked out such 
disposal procedures as sampling and 
retention schedules. 

This article will not continue the 
discussion of the future relationships 
between the professions of archivists 
and record managers which was the 
subject of Morris Radoff’s 1955 
presidential address before the So- 
ciety of American Archivist. Neither 
is it to be construed as either a com- 
mentary or a critique upon the 
records management survey now 
being conducted in Illinois. Actually 
the paper grew out of preliminary 
attempts to crystallize the thinking 
of the Illinois officials who were re- 
sponsible for letting the contract for 
that survey. 

First of all the archivist considers 
that the training of records managers 
in management engineering qualifies 
them to tailor records to fit the need 
of the administrator. The archivist’s 
training in research methods, his inti- 


mate knowledge of the history of his 
government, and his experience with 
the various ways in which records are 
used for purposes other than admin- 
istration qualify him to take an 
active part in the creation of govern- 
ment records. These factors have 
given the archivist some definite 
ideas as to desirable qualities for 
records, both as to their factual con- 
tent and their physical format. 

The archivist’s primary concern is 
naturally with that “hard core of 
permanent records” of which he will 
sooner or later become custodian. 
Unfortunately, records management 
came so suddenly and so fast that 
the archivist, himself a member of a 
relatively mew profession, has not 
philosophized about the kind of per- 
manent records which should be 
created. When Illinois officials came 
to plan their own recofds manage- 
ment survey they wisely realized 
that nothing could be done about 
existing records except to determine 
which to keep and which to throw 
away. They decided to spend the 
appropriation for their records man- 
agement survey on an attempt to set 
up records systems which would 
prevent future accumulations of 
worthless records hopelessly inter- 
mixed with records which should be 
retained indefinitely. 

Before records management con- 
sultants became available, state offi- 
cials had turned to the filing systems 
analysts for advice on the creation 
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of records. With a few notable ex- 
ceptions, these analysts were em- 
ployees of firms manufacturing filing 
supplies and equipment. These per- 
sons had no incentive for keeping 
down the bulk of records, for they 
were interested in sales of their com- 
panies’ products. Their one aim was 
to devise the simplest filing system, 
and to them that generally meant 
one file in which every document of 
the office, whether important or trivi- 
al, should be filed in one alphabet. 
Filing systems intended to be simple 
broke down from sheer weight, and 
an astronomical quantity of unusable 
records piled up in basement cubby- 
holes and in outside warehouses. 
Fortunately, the necessity for break- 
ing up the files in accordance with 
use approaches has somewhat simpli- 
fied the problem of setting up the 
more recent records into retention 
periods. 

Practically all government records 
need weeding to segregate important 
from ephermeral records. The one 
man in each agency competent to do 
this weeding is the executive, but he 
has neither the time nor the patience 
to do the work. If the department 
head can find no time to weed the 
records for his department surely the 
archivist cannot be expected to do 
the work for all departments. 

Unfortunately, no mechanical short 
cuts have been devised for weeding 
government records. The archivist 
cheerfully votes “aye” on motions to 
authorize a department to destroy 
records which are obviously worth- 
less. At the same time he remembers 
sadly the frustration of the scholar 
who could find no records source ma- 
terial in that same department when 
he attempted to write the history of 
one of its important sociological ex- 
periments. 

The archivist’s dilemma is to de- 
cide whether to take the responsibil- 
ity for destroying historically valu- 
able records embedded in a mass of 
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irrelevant materials or whether to 
somehow find space for that bulk 
because it contains valuable data. No 
one questions the moral right of the 
attorney to demand that all of such 
material be preserved for so long as 
any part of it may be needed for 
legal purposes under applicable stat- 
utes of limitation. Likewise the ac- 
countant is supported when he de- 
mands that financial records be held 
for audit. The archivist should like- 
wise be supported in his demand 
that records in question be held until 
such time as they can be sorted or 
until experience can prove definitely 
that they really are worthless. It is 
not difficult to decide the value of 
records two hundred years old, but 
it is a grave responsibility to try to 
make a correct decision about rec- 
ords only five or ten years old. The 
archivist is reconciled to having to 
house badly planned files of records 
already in existence, but he hopes 
wistfully that records management 
can avoid such problems for the 
future. 

The records manager acknowledges 
this responsibility, but he asks the 
archivist to specify the type of rec- 
ords which should be considered as 
being of permanent value. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs are tentative— 
thrown out for further discussion by 
archivists, other government officials, 
and records managers. 

Perhaps it may be well to mention 
some negative premises with respect 
to the creation of permanent records. 
First of all, it can be assumed that 
modern governmental records will no 
longer be the chief source materials 
for the historian as is true of the 
records of the pioneer period. Then 
paper was scarce and expensive, com- 
paratively few persons were literate, 
and facts did not get set down on 
paper unless it was important that 
they be preserved. Clerical work has 
undergone as much of an industrial 
revolution in the past seventy-five 
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years as manufacturing. Today paper 
work, which we continue to call 
“records,” is just as much a part of 
office machinery as are the type- 
writers and tabulating machines on 
which this paper work is produced. 
Paper work is one of the devices 
through which the administrator 
directs his staff. Very few of the so- 
called records being created today 
have any permanent significance. 

Every archivist can cite examples 
of hindsight in the selection of rec- 
ords to be destroyed. He remembers 
records which were destroyed that 
should have been retained; and he 
points out other records which, 
fortuitously preserved, have taken on 
significance for research or govern- 
mental use never dreamed of by 
their creators. However, it is possible 
to take a calculated risk and to de- 
cide that there is little likelihood that 
certain types of records will become 
important at some future date. It is 
possible that some presently obscure 
person may become another Lincoln, 
every scrap of writing about whom 
will become precious. Against such a 
possibility the sheer bulk of present 
day records precludes the likelihood 
that sufficient material of biograph- 
ical value will be located to justify 
the cost of storage. 

The archivist is a pragmatist. Like 
the administrator he considers that 
records are created for one purpose 
and for one purpose only, namely, to 
fulfill an administrative need; and if 
the records do fulfill that need, the 
archivist considers them adequate. 
Government records document legal 
needs of the department itself or of 
the people or firms with which it 
deals; or they record document 
policy or other decisions which affect 
those relationships. Some govern- 
mental agencies, notably certain 
county offices, function largely as 
places where documents of impor- 
tance to citizens and associations can 
be registered as legal proof of the 
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existence of certain right and privi- 
leges. Records are created to facili- 
tate business. If, as often happens 
in the case of government records, 
the documents tend to take on value 
for purposes of historical or other 
research, that is so much “velvet.” 
Another premise concerning gov- 
ernment records is that the closer the 
government is to the people the more 
likely it is that the records kept by 
that agency will tend to take on 
value as historical documents. Thus 
we find that county records, alas, the 
poorest cared for, are the most im- 
portant historically. State records 
fall in between county records and 
federal records in value. Quite often 
one state conducts a sociological ex- 
periment on a small scale which is 
later copied by other states and by 
the federal government. Documenta- 
tion of that experiment is, of course, 
important. It is not safe to carry 
this point too far, for surely nothing 
comes so close to everyone as the 
Internal Revenue Service of the Fed- 
eral Government, and the records of 
that department are not being pre- 
served, probably more because of 
bulk than for any other reason. 
Thus by indirection we arrive at a 
consideration of the positive side of 
documentation: What types of gov- 
ernment records should be preserved 
permanently? First of all, it is ob- 
vious that records which document 
the legal right of the government or 
of its constituents must be preserved 
as long as those rights are enforce- 
able through the courts. Some of such 
records, for example contracts for 
construction work, may have a 
further value for historical purposes. 
For instance, the contracts for the 
building and later remodeling of the 
old Illinois State House at Vandalia 
were very useful to the State Archi- 
tect when he restored that building 
a hundred years later. He only 
wished that similar data could have 
been found about the furniture pur- 
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chased for the building. The archi- 
vist’s training and experience is 
helpful in considering the retention 
values of such records. Certain other 
types of records have no legal ter- 
minal date and must be preserved 
indefinitely. Among such records, to 
mention only a few, are the legisla- 
tive and constitutional convention 
records used so often to establish the 
“intent of the law,” vital statistics, 
naturalization records, census rec- 
ords, land records, and court decrees. 
A second need for documentation 
is for the history of the functioning 
of a department. Officials frequently 
submit as justification for the de- 
struction of certain records the state- 
ment that “They have all been tabu- 
lated and written up in our reports.” 
The obvious answer is, “But your re- 
ports do not tell the whole story.” 
So long as human nature is what it is 
and so long as muckrakers exist, 
officials will report their triumphs 
but gloss over or ignore their failures 
and weaknesses. No one disputes the 
fact that all records which would 
have significance for an official in- 
vestigation of a department must be 
retained as long as there is any like- 
lihood of an investigation arising or 
of the case being reopened. Many 
administrators feel an obligation to 
retain such records indefinitely. 
Beyond the possibility of an in- 
vestigating body demanding access 
to records which prove or disprove 
wrongdoing, each governmental 
agency should make and preserve as 
permanent archives such records as 
will enable a researcher to get a clear 
picture of the operation of the agency 
from the date of its creation to its 
termination or incorporation into a 
successor department. The policies of 
the agency in all stages of its life 
should be clearly shown by the rec- 
ords. These records should reveal 
whether or not the policies were 
successful, and if not, wherein they 
failed and what was done about it. 
They should clearly show what the 
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organization of the agency was like 
during all periods, and they should 
list the names of all key personnel. 
It is difficult to be dogmatic about 
the specific forms which such policy 
records should take because agencies 
differ so greatly in organization, 
powers, and duties. 

It is generally agreed that minutes 
of governing bodies and of commis- 
sions, that proceedings and decrees of 
courts should be deemed permanent 
records. Other records which should 
generally be considered to have con- 
tinuing value are directives from su- 
perior officers to their subordinates; 
rules and regulations of the depart- 
ment with subsequent amendments; 
regulations of other governing bodies 
(usually Federal) which affect the 
operation of the agency in question; 
the Attorney General’s opinions on 
departmental problems; significant 
reports made to or by the depart- 
ment; and such correspondence or 
other documents as establish the 
policies of the agency (i.e., those 
which lay down policies, not those 
which merely reiterate them). Office 
manuals, in both original and revised 
form, if sufficiently detailed, could 
often substitute for bulky records 
which otherwise must be preserved to 
show the history of the organization. 

One of the duties of most govern- 
mental agencies is to investigate and 
prosecute violations of laws. There 
seems to be no consensus of opinion 
as to the value of hearings and other 
enforcement procedures. Archivists 
tend to believe that the factual con- 
tents of such records, though bulky, 
must be preserved if one is to get a 
complete picture of the way a de- 
partment functions. Here they run 
into the bane of their existence, 
“security records.” Departments claim 
that a large proportion of their in- 
vestigations are “nuisance cases”— 
malicious complaints without ade- 
quate basis for prosecution. They 
maintain that public access to such 
records is improper since the records 
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include documents which might be 
damaging to the reputation of indi- 
viduals. They are unwilling to entrust 
these documents to the archivist even 
for controlled handling as restricted 
records under seal. It would seem 
reasonable to demand as a minimum 
that a permanent record should be 
made which would show for each in- 
vestigation, perhaps _ statistically, 
preferably by descriptive summaries, 
the nature of the complaint, the 
names of the parties involved, the 
decision reached by the investigators, 
and the results of appeals or other 
legal action, if any. 

Among the most valuable records 
ever kept, from the archivist’s point 
of view, is the old type register which 
summarizes in tabular form, on one 
sheet, the essential information to be 
found on as high as perhaps 80 to 
100 original forms from which it was 
compiled. Such registers are particu- 
larly valuable in the case of licenses 
of one kind or another. Where such 
registers exist the bulky originals can 
usually be destroyed after a suitable 
retention period with a clear con- 
science. Unfortunately, registers are 
out of style; they are regarded as 
being an unnecessary duplication of 
work, subject to errors in transcrip- 
tion, and “too voluminous.” Various 
substitutes have replaced registers— 
tabulating cards, summary index 
cards, and microfilm copies, each of 
which have objectionable features. 
One case has come to our attention 
in which a department, to avoid 
making a ledger entry in a register, 
has substituted IBM cards, only the 
first line of which has permanent 
significance; these tabulating cards 
are in turn copied onto microfilm. 
There may be sufficient saving in 
bulk to justify this, but two costly 
procedures have been substituted for 
one simple process; furthermore, 
there is the question as to whether 
information as vital as this happens 
to be can safely be entrusted to the 
physical shortcomings of microfilm. 
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It is not intended here to advocate 
the return of the old registration 
system in its original form, but rather 
to alert records managers and others 
to search for a practical substitute. 

Some questions which need con- 
sideration in connection with the 
data contents of records are as fol- 
lows: Do the records now being 
created contain all the information 
needed for the efficient operation of 
the agency? Do the records contain 
superfluous or obsolete data? Who 
uses each series of records and for 
what purposes? Is use of these rec- 
ords confined to the unit in which 
they originate, and if not, who con- 
sults them and for what purposes? 
Does any other unit in this agency 
or in some other agency compile the 
same or similar data and to what ex- 
tent is the duplication necessary? 
Which of such files is the most im- 
portant legally? How long will each 
type of record information collected 
be of value for administrative pur- 
poses? Is the information obtainable 
from these records summarized else- 
where and if so, in what detail? For 
the solution of problems involving 
these and similar questions the archi- 
vist defers to the records manager. 

The greatest improvement possible 
in records making comes in the field 
of the physical form of records. Here, 
again, the archivist looks to the rec- 
ords manager to keep the bulk of 
records created down to manageable 
proportions through segregation of 
records having various retention val- 
ues by planned disposal schedules, 
by forms control, and by recom- 
mendations as to the applications of 
microphotography and other mech- 
anization. The archivist expects these 
recommendations by the records 
managers to result in increased effi- 
ciency in the administration of the 
department in which the records 
originate, adequate documentation, 
and considerable reduction in bulk 
of those records which will come to 
the Archives. 
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The archivist’s interest in the 
physical quality of records is based 
upon the problems which face him 
after the permanent records come 
into his custody. Will they create 
problems in storage; will they require 
restoration in connection with their 
preservation; will they be in a form 
which will make it easy for him to 
locate data in the records? The in- 
terest of records managers and archi- 
vist are almost identical when it 
comes to desirable physical qualities 
of records. Both have contributions 
to make. The records managers are 
more proficient in such matters as 
forms control and filing systems; the 
archivist generally has had more ex- 
perience with papers, inks, and re- 
habilitation of worn or otherwise 
damaged documents, but he may 
have had more experience in qualities 
that affect the legal use of records in 
his own government. 

The archivist is interested in sizes 
and shapes of records. He hopes the 
records will fit into standard con- 
tainers if they are unbound or on 
standard shelving if bound. Some of 
the questions which both the archi- 
vist and the records manager con- 
sider are as follows: How effective is 
the size of the paper used? Is legal 
size paper used where correspondence 
size would be adequate? Could the 
number of pages be reduced by 
changing from correspondence to 
legal size? How effective are the 
form layouts? Are some blank 
spaces too large, others too small; is 
the spacing incorrect for typewriting; 
can attached pieces (resulting from 
improper spacing) be avoided? Is it 
possible to design forms so that all 
papers to be filed in the same folder 
shall be the same size? (Unevenly 
loaded folders are dust-catchers; 
small pieces slip out of place, and it 
is hard to keep the file looking neat.) 

One example of a failure to use 
forms that fit into standard sizes of 
equipment comes to mind. A certain 
department requires voluminous an- 
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nual reports from a large number of 
corporations. Present practice is to 
bind these reports into annual vol- 
umes. To obtain comparative date 
for the same period over a ten year 
period requires handling ten folio 
volumes. Based on the way these 
records are used, the most efficient 
system would be to combine all re- 
ports on a given company in one 
alphabetical file. The Illinois depart- 
ment in question is quite aware of 
this, but it is forced to use this in- 
convenient form because it is the 
standard report form adopted by 
other states having jurisdiction over 
the same type of corporation. It 
would impose an additional burden 
on the various companies to have to 
bother with a non-standard form for 
one state. 

Comparatively few modern records 
are kept in bound form, and, for the 
most part, the archivist is quite 
agreeable to this procedure. He wants 
to know what inherent records quali- 
ties call for binding rather than for 
filing in unbound form. If binding is 
decided upon, the archivist has much 
bitter experience upon which to base 
his recommendations. First of all, he 
wants the binding to be durable. He 
prefers buckram or canvas to leather 
because the latter deteriorates rapidly 
unless given frequent lubrication. 
The weakest spot in most volumes of 
ledger size and larger is the back 
spine which breaks off easily. He 
wants the sewing to be strong (hand 
sewing through signatures rather 
than the machine over-sewing to 
which most binders are addicted.) 
He wants a careful balance of paper 
weight and quality so that leaves will 
not pull out or scuff on the edges. 
Particularly, he wants the pages to 
open flat to facilitate photocopying 
and exhibiting. He wants all four 
margins wide so that when rebinding 
becomes necessary the binder will 
not trim off some of the writing. The 
height and width of the volumes 
should, so far as practicable, be of 
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standard ledger size so that they will 
fit the standard size roller or sliding 
shelves used where the books are 
consulted frequently. Ledger size is 
the largest size practical for housing 
volumes upright on library shelves. 
Plat books and engineering drawings 
of course require larger volumes, but 
all out size books kept by a depart- 
ment should be of uniform size for 
economy in shelving. 

Volumes should be thick enough 
to stand upright on the shelves with- 
out warping, but they should also 
be kept thin enough so that a woman 
can handle them. Two to four inches 
in thickness is about right. Most de- 
partments now making records in 
bound volumes use some form of 
locked binder. Pre-bound volumes of 
course require hand written entries 
whereas the binder permits type- 
writing or photocopy recording. If 
locked binders are used, the purchas- 
ing agent should be reminded that 
postbinders with protruding knobs 
may be priced less than the flush 
binding type, but the former are 
wasteful of storage space since they 
cannot be stacked. 

More consideration should be given 
to the thickness of the volume in 
relation to the estimated number of 
entries. Archives are full of 350 page 
volumes of which 300 pages are 
blank. So far as possible volumes 
should begin and end with a fiscal 
period or some other logical break. 
It would seem axiomatic that each 
volume should have a firmly affixed 
or a stamped label indicating the title 
of the series, the volume number, and 
the inclusive dates. Archivists know 
(to their sorrow) that such labels are 
rare. Durable thumb index guides 
which permit the searcher to consult 
the volumes without turning many 
pages are also highly desirable. 

The archivist judges the efficiency 
of a filing system by the ease of lo- 
cating data after the series come to 
the archives. He dislikes complicated 
filing systems which require classifi- 
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cation keys. If an index to a series 
is necessary he asks whether a filing 
system could be devised which would 
eliminate that index. If the archivist 
criticizes the filing analyst for ignor- 
ing the problem of bulk, the latter 
has generally installed a filing system 
which works. Usually an efficient 
filing and indexing system which 
suits the requirements of the depart- 
ment creating the records will also 
meet the needs of the archivist. That 
is not always true, however, especial- 
ly when the records are used in the 
archives for purposes other than ad- 
ministrative. The tract index which 
satisfies a land office clerk, for in- 
stance, will have to be supplemented 
by a name index for the benefit of 
genealogists using the records in the 
archives. Sometimes the archivist 
finds that supposedly noncurrent 
records become very active after a 
more scientific filing system has been 
adopted. Fortunately, it is generally 
only the oldest records which have to 
be completely refiled. 

Records transferred to the archives 
should come adequately filed in good 
folders of uniform size; the docu- 
ments should be accompanied by 
indexes with adequate guide cards 
and sufficient cross references, and 
the drawers should be correctly la- 
beled. The archivist is unable to ap- 
preciate the economy-mindedness of 
the file clerk who removes all foiders 
and guide cards before sending the 
records to the archives with the 
thought of reusing those filing ma- 
terials in his own office. Records 
managers could be helpful in point- 
ing out proper etiquette on this score! 

Most people assume that flat filing 
of documents is universal. Actually, 
however, a surprising number of 
government agencies, particularly 
county officials and court clerks, are 
still using the old fashioned “docu- 
ment files” which require documents 
to be filed. Folding makes papers 
brittle, and in time they break on the 
folds. Folding the documents for 
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filing in document files and unfolding 
for flat filing in the archives requires 
two processes. General Assembly 
clerks find folding a convenient de- 
vice for keeping together the various 
sheets of paper which accumulate 
while bills are going through the 
legislative steps. Unfortunately, the 
use of “document files” is most often 
due to improper dimensions of 
vaults, particularly as to height, 
which make this type of equipment 
the only economical way to use 
available space. So far as possible, 
however, documents should be flat 
filed. 

The subject of papers and inks is 
one which has received insufficient 
study by those responsible for the 
creation of records. Everyone who 
has had experience with records 
knows that paper made before the 
nineteenth century is found in good 
condition except when exposed to 
improper storage conditions which 
have resulted in mildew. Papers 
made later than 1850 deteriorate ra- 
pidly, some becoming brittle in a 
matter of months. Most adminis- 
trators dismiss this situation with the 
statement “You cannot get that fine 
hand made paper today.” Actually 
paper is being manufactured now 
that is as fine in quality as the hand 
made papers. The durability of paper 
depends upon the purity of the cellu- 
lose fiber from which it is made, and 
nothing has been found which is su- 
perior to cuttings of clean new linen 
and cotton cloth. It is the acid im- 
purities on the wood fiber found in 
modern sulphite paper which causes 
loss of strength. All rag paper is ex- 
pensive, but if paper qualities were 
matched to the length of time docu- 
ments are to be kept, this economy 
would permit the use of all rag paper 
for the permanent records. Paper 
manufacturers have recommended 
qualities of papers to be retained for 
a specified number of years. They 
recommend 100% best quality rag 
paper for a permanent record or for 
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one to be kept at least 35 to 50 years; 
50% rag for a record to be retained 
25 to 30 years; highest quality all 
sulphite or 25% rag stock for records 
to be retained 15 to 25 years. Records 
destined for shorter retentions can be 
made on_ progressively cheaper 
papers with ground wood pulp paper 
used for scratch pads, work sheets 
and minor intra-office memoranda. 
Now that retention periods are being 
predetermined for records being 
created, it is possible to set standards 
for proper grades of paper. 

There are other elements besides 
the chemical constituents of paper 
which need further study and stand- 
ardization of specifications. Among 
these are such matters as weight, 
finish, color, etc. Too often it is 
found that the letterhead mailed out 
is on very fine bond paper, whereas 
the carbon copy retained by the gov- 
ernmental agency is written upon 
very cheap, flimsy paper; the copy is 
often faint, made with wornout car- 
bon. So long as all correspondence, 
trivial and important, was kept in one 
file, it was probably too much to ask 
that different grades of copy paper be 
used for the more important ma- 
terials. Some Illinois departments, 
however, have long ruled that all 
carbon copies shall be made on 25% 
fag paper. 

The study of proper quality paper 
should include cards and file folders. 
Many departments which keep im- 
portant record data on index or sum- 
mary cards are using poor quality of 
card stock which soon turns brittle, 
causing edges to become soft and 
scuffed. Rag stock cardboard can be 
obtained, and specifications should 
call for die cut edges and punched 
holes. Weights should be coordinated 
with sizes and frequency of use. 
Furthermore, the weights of all cards 
in the same file should be uniform. 
The greater cost of good stock cards 
must be judged against the probable 
cost of reproducing worn cards. The 
retention period for the card file is 
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of even greater importance than in 
ordinary paper work because of that 
cost. 

Officials often assume that they are 
specifying correctly when they requi- 
sition for “the best quality of manila 
folders.” The word manila refers to 
color not to quality of paper stock. 
Ordinary commercial folders contain 
a high percentage of ground wood 
pulp and have a high rate of de- 
terioration. The life of the average 
wood pulp folder used for records as 
relatively infrequently used as those 
which reach the archives is only from 
three to five years. Furthermore, acids 
from these folders migrate to the 
papers within the folder. The several 
sheets at the front and back of an 
ordinary folder show embrittlement 
and discoloration within a_ short 
period. Kraft cardboard folders, 
rated as having a low pH (acidity) 
content, equipped with reinforced 
tabs, and guaranteed for fifty years, 
are in regular commercial production 
at a reasonable price. Such folders 
should be recommended for all per- 
manent files. 

There are, of course, other features 
to consider in purchasing folders. 
These include such items as the 
number of cuts for the tabs, position 
of tabs, quality of tabs, how tabs are 
to be labeled (written in ink or 
typed directly on the tab, pasted 
labels, preprinted labels and 
inserts), scorings for folds and built- 
in fasteners (preferably but seldom 
so found, rust proof). Proper and 
sufficient guide cards are also im- 
portant. Proper use of folders, par- 
ticularly uniformity in the placement 
of tabs in a significant position, not 
only make for neat appearing files 
but also aid in locating materials 
within the files. Though advice on 
the topics discussed in this paragraph 
fall more within the specialty of 
filing analysts than records man- 
agers, they are important and should 
be stressed. 
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The typewriter has superseded 
handwriting in the making of docu- 
ments so that officials of today have 
less need to be inks conscious than 
their predecessors. However, inks are 
still used, particularly for signatures 
necessary to validate documents. 
Handwritten interpolations are also 
frequent. These signatures and other 
writings on documents are usually 
affixed by whatever pen happens to 
be handy. The current fad for indigo 
blue, green, and purple inks for sig- 
natures is inexcusable for these inks 
are fugitive in color and many do not 
reproduce well when photocopied for 
certified copies. Ball point pens 
should never be used on records, not 
only because the inks are imper- 
manent but also because the sig- 
natures can be lifted and used in 
forgeries. Contrary to common be- 
lief, fountain pen inks can be used 
for record purposes provided the ink 
bottle is labelled “permanent” or 
“record” ink. Blue-black inks so 
labelled are not in the same category 
with the colored analine dye inks 
spoken of above. In this case the 
iron gallo-tannic base of the blue- 
black inks is pale in color as written 
but turns dark gradually as it oxi- 
dizes. A fugitive blue dye is added 
to bridge the period between the pale 
and the dark stages of the writing. 
The carbon black inks commonly 
used in engineering and other draw- 
ings are permanent but they are 
water-soluble and must be protected 
from moisture. Sometimes fixatives 
are sprayed on them. Care should be 
taken in the use of colored inks on 
drawings for the reasons mentioned 
above in connection with signatures. 
Because these facts are not generally 
appreciated, the archivist hopes that 
records managers will call them to 
the attention of their clients. 

Good quality typewriter ribbons 
are essential chiefly to ensure legible 
copy. A few of the earliest type- 
written documents in the [Illinois 
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archives (1877-1885) give evidence of 
fading. Some later ones which at first 
glance might appear to have faded 
have instead lost ink in the process 
of making letter press copies. Fading 
does not seem to be a fault of modern 
typewriter ribbons. The importance 
of the ribbon comes from the need 
for clear legible ribbon copies and 
clear-cut carbon copies. Good quality 
carbon paper is important. While the 
ribbon copy is deemed the original 
document, a carbon copy is often the 
original copy .so far as the office of 
issuance is concerned. -Smudged, 
faint copies can be dangerous. 
Various copying and duplicating 
processes are on the market and are 
applied extensively to paper work. 
The archivist looks to the records 
managers to apprise their clients of 
developments in the field. The best 
article on the subject which we have 
seen is Robert Beeman’s “Tools of 
the Office: Duplicating Equipment,” 
which appeared in Office Manage- 
ment, March 1956, vol. 17 p. 51-80. 
Mr. Beeman, in an objective manner, 
explains the principles back of each 
type of copying and duplication pro- 
cess, gives comparative data on speed, 
costs, number of copies for which 
best suited, and on distinctive fea- 
ture; he lists all machines with the 
chatacteristics and limitations of 
each. With such a guide the applica- 
tions to specific records problems are 
simplified for the executive. From an 
archival point of view certain warn- 
ings are necessary. The duplicating 
processes, listed by Mr. Beeman as 
Azograph and Chemograph, Gelatin, 
Offset, Relief, Spirit and Stencil, are 
intended to apply where quantity 
production (10 to 25,000 copies) is 
wanted, and do not appear to relate 
to the creation of records. Actually 
they do. Forms are increasingly being 
produced, particularly by offset, and 
some of these forms are intended for 
permanent records. Many reports, 
particularly those intended for limited 
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circulation, are produced on these 
types of machines. At least one copy 
of each of such reports, particularly 
those which are monographs on tech- 
nical investigations, must be deemed 
of archival value. Practically all 
these publications, commonly re- 
ferred to as “processed documents,” 
are made on an inferior type of 
paper. The archivist may find it 
possible to laminate the archival 
copy of these reports, but he is con- 
cerned over the quality of paper 
used for such forms as have an in- 
definite retention value. Apparently 
no research has been done on that 
phase of record making. 

Mr. Beeman lists as copying pro- 
cesses, diazo, facsimile, photocopy, 
smokeprinting, thermo-fax, verifax, 
and xerography. The common char- 
acteristic of copying processes is that 
copy is reproduced photographically 
by direct method on emulsion-coated 
paper without the intervention of a 
film negative; the copy is the same 
size as the original, or in some 
models at relatively small ratios of 
reduction or enlargement. Only one 
copy can be made in a single opera- 
tion. The oldest and most commonly 
applied type of copying process is 
photocopy, generally, though inac- 
curately, called photostat. (Photostat 
is the trade mark name for the equip- 
ment of only one manufacturer). The 
principal applications of these copy- 
ing processes to records making is for 
producing copies (certified or not) 
for patrons and for recording legal 
instruments. Salesmen always claim 
that their equipment makes “perma- 
nent copies” though sad experience 
has made the archivists skeptical. In 
New York State where recording by 
photocopy was first adopted, the 
State Records Examiners report that 
after a few years there is apt to be 
found a dangerous darkening of im- 
ages due to the oxidation of residual 
chemicals. Recording by photocopy- 
ing is desirable since not only is 
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much time saved in transcription but 
the product is an indubitable fac- 
simile of the original. These ad- 
vantages are considered to offset the 
cost of recopying when legibility be- 
gins to show impairment, but they 
do impose upon the official keeping 
the records the duty of watching for 
the need of recopying and of seeing 
to it that the work is actually done. 
Manufacturers of photographic sup- 
plies can and do on request supply 
permanent rag papers, but they are 
not responsible for careless process- 
ing. Insufficient washing of prints is 
usually the cause of deterioration. 
The “automatic processing” types of 
equipment seem to have been the 
worst offenders in the past. Records 
managers should point out these 
dangers also in making recommenda- 
tions. Particularly file clerks should 
be alerted to the danger of interfiling 
photocopies in direct contract with 
other papers since there is always 
likelihood of migration of acids from 
the photocopies, just as in the case 
of cheap folders cited above. 
Microphotography was thought 
fifteen years ago to offer the solution 
to all storage problems for records. 
Unfortunately, this idea was ex- 
ploited by the various microfilm 
companies before the numerous limi- 
tations to such application became 
evident. Experience has proved that 
the process is far more expensive 
than represented. Although the cost 
of the admittedly inexpensive film is 
a minor item, the true cost of the 
filming is the overhead involved in 
preliminary checking of the filing, 
removal of rubber bands and clips, 
unfolding and repairing of broken 
papers, preparing of proper certi- 
fications and target guides, checking 
of completed films for retakes to be 
substituted for omissions and poor 
reproductions, plus the indexing of 
reels. Cost studies indicate that these 
overall costs of microfilming largely 
offset supposed savings in storage 
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cost, particularly where the necessary 
retention period is short. Often a 
proper weeding of the files would 
permit storage of original records in 
manageable bulk. Other disadvan- 
tages of microfilm are also apparent. 
It is inconvenient to use, requiring 
reading devices. It is difficult to use 
microfilm effectively, if at all, where 
comparison of documents within the 
file is necessary. Despite claims as to 
the durability of microfilm, it tends 
in practice to become brittle and to 
break, sometimes thus destroying a 
vital section of a record. Improperly 
processed film tends to darken just 
as in the case of photocopy work. 
Too great humidity in the storage 
place may result in infection by mil- 
dew. The emulsion which bears 
the photographic images is easily 
scratched, either accidentally or with 
malice aforethought. In case of a fire, 
microfilm will melt at temperatures 
that will merely char the edges of 
paper. Expensive apparatus calling 
for skilled operators is necessary for 
making enlargements of the film. 
Records management surveys have 
often resulted in discontinuance of 
microfilming projects. This has 
understandably disturbed the micro- 
film companies, and some of them 
have been accused of attempting to 
undermine confidence in records man- 
agers. This, if true, is regretable for 
microphotography has many legiti- 
mate applications to record work. 
Among these are its uses for supply- 
copies of records and printed ma- 
terial for inter-institution loans, for 
making security copies so that vital 
records could be reconstituted in case 
of destruction of the originals through 
fire or other catastrophe, for trans- 
mission of copies to branch offices, 
for providing desk copies of active 
records too voluminous to be kept in 
easily accessible locations, and for 
recording of less important docu- 
ments directly on film (such as the 
State Treasurer’s register of warrants 
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issued). It is also used as a cheap 
publication medium, an example 
being the microfilm copies of federal 
census records sold by the National 
Archives. These and other applica- 
tions of microphotography have a 
definite place in the records field. 

Records managers are in a better 
situation than archivists to advise 
with departments concerning micro- 
film applications to their problems. 
Under Illinois law any State official 
may microfilm any records of his 
office, but he may not destroy the 
originals without authorization from 
the State Records Commission. Most 
officials now confer with the Com- 
mission before embarking upon an 
extensive microfilm project to ascer- 
tain the Commission’s probable re- 
action to destruction of the original 
records. In several instances the 
Commission has indicated that it 
would be willing to authorize de- 
struction without microfilming; occa- 
sionally it recommends a longer re- 
tention schedule than that suggested 
by the department. 

Punch card devices, electronics, 
and other mechanical devices prom- 
ise to revolutionize office procedures 
just as the typewriter and various 


types of duplicating devices did in 
the recent past. The archivist frankly 
knows little and understands less 
about these mechanisms. He looks 
to the records manager to know when 
and how to apply them. He has seen 
cases where mechanization was un- 
economical because the machines 
were too costly in relation to the 
quantity of work needed. He is 
conscious of the concern of both 
employer and employee of the socio- 
logical results from dislocation of 
labor. As an archivist, he is chiefly 
concerned over record problems 
created by such devices, including 
the fact that some materials now 
used are unsuitable for permanent 
records. 

Always, the archivist is concerned 
over the emphasis upon elimination 
of records keeping. He sympathizes 
fully with the objective of reducing 
the bulk of records because his own 
big problem is finding space in which 
to house the records he receives. He 
deplores current indifference towards 
the positive side of creating records 
of permanent value, not because he 
fears becoming a displaced person, 
but because he subscribes to the say- 
ing that “The people that have no 
records have no history.” 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY GOES TO THE FAIR 


JAMES MONTEDONICO 
Film Adviser 


This is the second season a State 
Library exhibit has made the rounds 
of county fairs. In 1955 the exhibit 
consisted of materials transported in 
a station wagon and of setups under 
grandstands. This year our exhibit 
consisted of a bookmobile fitted out 
with samples of materials and serv- 
ices of the Library. 

The purposes of the exhibit are two 
fold: one, to bring the story of the 
State Library to the people in their 


home town; second, which is equally 
important, to help publicize the local 
library. It is difficult to ascertain 
how successful the latter intention 
proved to be, but we know concretely 
from our visitors, many of whom re- 
quested materials, that the story of 
ISL reached hundreds of people not 
familiar with the Library’s services. 
By creating an interest therein, we 
feel the local libraries in general were 
served. 
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, From the accompanying map, the 
reader can get an idea of the counties 
" covered in the two season period. 
Beyond bringing the library story 
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to people at home, we feel that a 
fine amount of good public relations 
was accomplished — an important 
phase of library operations today. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LoutsE ANTHONY, Editor 


FAIRY TALES AND THEIR EFFECTS UPON CHILDREN 


I 


Mrs. RutH C. HORRELL 
Third Grade Teacher, West Frankfort, Illinois 


CHAPTER I 


WHAT IS A FAIRY TALE 


In order to identify a fairy tale in 
the literature of twentieth century 
children, we must understand it first 
in its broader sense. This will neces- 
sitate a brief knowledge of the origin 
of the fairy tales and their develop- 
ment into their present connotation. 
Bess Proctor Adams does this when 
she says: 

The word ‘fairy’ has undergone 
gradual modification in meaning. 
Originally from the French, faerie 
or feeree denoted a mysterious 
abode of certain supernatural crea- 
tures called fees. Women who knew 
the power of herbs and incanta- 
tion, who had to do with charms, 
spells and enchantments, were 
called fees (fays). In England the 
word fairy was eventually applied 
to the mysterious inhabitants of 
the elfin kingdom as well as to the 
country itself. The term is now 
loosely applied to many stories in 
which there are no fairies. The 
fairy tale is one form of folk litera- 
ture, and the two terms (fairy and 
folk) are not finely differentiated.’ 


Bess Proctor Adams, About Books and Chil- 
j= (New York; Henry Holt & Co., 1953), p. 


These were also known as “house- 
hold tales” because they were told 
around the fires of the household for 
the entertainment principally of the 
adults. Blanch Weekes prefers this 
title, for she says: 

This seems to be a better name 
as many of the so called fairy tales 
bear no relation to the fairies and 
fairyland; nor is there always pres- 
ent a supernatural or more than 
natural force at work to cause 
events to happen. The term fairy 
seems to have come to mean some- 
thing extraordinary. The term 
fairy tale, however has a hold on 
people’s thinking because of the 
glamorous connotation of the word. 
The term “household tale” gives a 
cue as to the original purpose of 
these stories.” 


Time seems to have pruned these 
tales and preserved their style and 
pattern until modern writers have 
subconsciously imitated them in what 
is known as “modern fairy tales” of 
an imaginative nature with no roots 
in a folk tradition. Dorothy White 


~~? Blanch E. Weekes, Literature and 
(New York; Silver Burdett, 1935), p. 99. 
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recognizes this development, for she 
says: 

The traditional folk tale has al- 
ways exerted a healthy influence on 
the modern fairy story and many 
successful writers have observed 
some of the folk forms and con- 
ventions.* 


In order to further define a fairy 
tale and to show its growth from the 
folk roots let us consider the charac- 
teristics of both the old and the new. 
Folk tales proper are impersonal, em- 
bodying the dreams and emotions of 
a whole people, sometimes a whole 
race. This quality of universal ap- 
peal, along with an unsurpassed lit- 
erary style has affected its preserva- 
tion. “The fact that folk tales have 
lived through the centuries proves 
that they have intrinsic merit.”* May 
Hill Arbuthnot agrees with this in 
the following statement: 


Folk tale themes are not only 
strong but objective and under- 
standable. They have to do with 
winning security, earning a living, 
or a place in the world, accom- 
plishing impossible tasks, escaping 
from powerful enemies, outwitting 
wicked schemes and schemers and 
succeeding with nonchalance. 
These strong themes are the back- 
ground of these old tales and 
largely account for their vigor.® 


The modern literary fairy tale dif- 
fers from the traditional in that it is 
the artistic imaginative work of one 
author bearing the stamp of his in- 
dividuality. The reader is aware of 
a greater subjectivity in the modern 
stories. Adams compares the two 
by saying: 

Pathos is practically unknown in 
the older tales. The story is told 


8 Dorothy Neal White, About Books and Chil- 
dren (New York: Oxford University Press, 1949), 


p. 53. 
* Lillian Hollowell, A Book of —— Litera- 
ture (New York: Rinehart, 1950), p. 45. 

5 May Hill Arbuthnot, Children aoe Books (Chi- 
=" Scott Foresman and Company, 1947), p. 
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objectively; one is not taken into 
the confidence of the hero whose 
emotions are treated so casually 
that the reader views his efforts 
with curiosity and a certain sus- 
pense, but rarely with complete 
empathy.® 
However, “The modern fairy tale... 
in the hands of a writer of near 
genius .. . can scale the heights with 
its triumphant imagination”.’ In all 
modern fairy tales the same process 
is at work as is in the traditional folk 
tale in that the allegory relates to a 
whole people’s emotions. 

In the traditional tales the charac- 
ters are stereotypes and few in num- 
ber. These few are types which are 
common to the human race. Char- 
acter contrast is common in each 
tale. The plots vary but the actors 
are the same in each, representing 
some universal emotion based upon 
human facts and situations instead 
of fancy. The plot is cohesive, simple, 
direct, and swift. Many of the tales 
seem to be outline pictures only, as 
though the mere framework is given 
on which the reader can hang his 
imagination. Certain conventions are 
followed — three wishes, three sons, 
three tasks, three suitors, three gifts, 
three sisters, or three riddles. Even 
the repetition of phrasing is often a 
pattern of threes. Arbuthnot accounts 
for their popularity by defending 
these characteristics: 

The vigorous plots of the folk 
tales, full of suspense and strong 
action, appeal strongly to young 
readers. The heroes do things. ... 
The plot that unfolds their doings 
has logic, unity and economy... . 
Suspense is built up and main- 
tained until it reaches a peak in 
the climax, after which it declines 
and the action ends with a flourish.’ 
The form of the fairy tales along 

with the content reveals four distinct 
~“€ Adams, op cit., p. 314. 


White, op cit., p. 6 
8 Arbuthnot, op cit., p. 227. 
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types: the accumulative or repeti- 
tive tale, the comic or droll, the beast 
tale, and the marchen or nursery tale. 

The accumulative or repetitive 
tale is the one which grows by the 
addition of several episodes, such as 
“The Old Woman and Her Pig,” 
“The House that Jack Built,” or 
“The Straw Ox.” A refrain of poetry 
is repeated in many tales of this type 
which enchances its literary quality 
in content as well as in form. This 
use of repetition with variation pro- 
vides mounting interest and expecta- 
tion on the part of the reader or 
listener.””® 

The droll or comic is one inspired 
by foolish blunders of human beings. 
The humor is ridiculous, primitive, 
and absurd, but not coarse. We find 
this type in “The Three Sillies,” 
“Hans-in-Luck,” and “The Husband 
who Minded the House.” 

In the beast tale we find some 
people as characters, but it is defi- 
nitely the animals who hold the stage 
and who contribute to the interest. 
Examples of this type are: “The Bre- 
men Town Musicians,” “Chicken 
Licken,” and “The Three Pigs.” The 
latter two are also part repetitive 
tales. The fable with its humanized 
beast suggests the folk fairy tale 
Classified as a beast tale. The fabu- 
list uses the characters as a means to 
an end. A human weakness is por- 
trayed to influence politics, society 
and religion, but is not a product of 
the folk mind. 

The marchen or nursery tale is a 
term used to cover all stories of the 
“Once upon a time” or “Far, far 
away” type. In its strict sense, this 
is the true fairy tale—the type to 
which major criticisms are directed. 
As Weekes puts it: 

They are the tales that have 
come to be regarded as the fairy 
tale or the tale in which the kind 


Titical to ildren’s literature (Chicago: 
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fairy, the wicked fairy, the terrible 
giant, or ogre, the magic wand, the 
wishing cap, the shoe of swiftness, 
the invisible clock, and of course, 
the beautiful maiden and the prince 
charming are found.’® 


Let us examine the form of these 
original fairy tales. We find in these 
folk tales a pattern that is as clear 
cut and definite as that of the old 
drama that it so closely resembles. 
Weekes defends the form of these 
tales when she says: 

Criticism of the fairy tales is di- 
rected against the content rather 
than the form, for the latter is 
accepted as being so perfect that 
modern writers do well to imitate 


The folk tale pattern always provides 
for three easily discernible parts: the 
introduction, the development, and 
the conclusion. Time is effectively ac- 
counted for by conventional phrases 
that carry the reader at once to a 
dream world where anything is pos- 
sible. Brevity of introduction is an 
important phase of the charm of 
these folk tales. The scene is also 
briefly sketched on a mere frame- 
work that must be filled in by the 
imagination of the reader. The plot 
development is rapid and vigorous; 
the suspense is relieved in a direct 
satisfying conclusion. 


CHAPTER IT 


WHY ARE THEY CRITICIZED 


There are those literary critics who 
would have us believe that there are 
elements in these old tales that have 
a bad psychological effect upon chil- 
dren. Since they are a record of 
primitive philosophy, religion, cus- 
toms, standards, and taboos, some 
critics contend that they are beyond 
the comprehension of the child. It 


20 Weekes, op. cit., p. 101. 
Jbid., p. 163. 
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is also feared that the author or nar- 
rator will be unable to interpret and 
account for the harshness and the 
vindictive cruelty, the unethical con- 
duct, and the vicious jealousy of the 
fairy tale people, all of which may 
prove a shock to the sensitive child 
or stimulate his acceptance of such 
as typical adult conduct. The fear- 
inspiring elements may yield unfor- 
tunate returns in emotionally dis- 
turbed children. Dorothy Baruch 
feels that this is the case, for she 
says: 

We avoid tales of threatening 
punishment. We steer clear of the 
gruesome and the cruel. We admit 
that stories which have an element 
of tragedy or horror should not be 
read or told to very young chil- 
dren. 


It is also feared that the child 
will confuse the fantastic with the 
real and thereby lose his sense of 
security; that false values will 
evolve which may throw his under- 
standing askew; that he may ac- 
cept fiction as fact. 


The harm is not in pretending, 
but in the believing that what we 
pretend is true.’? 


These realistic critics would per- 
mit us to use the beast tale, the comic 
or droll tale even with small children, 
but would have us leave the marchen 
or any tale possessing supernatural 
or vicious pretending elements for the 
eight or nine year olds, at which time 
the critics feel that an orientation 
with parallel reality has been thor- 
oughly established within the child. 
It seems to be recognized that ad- 
venturing into this fantastic world 
should be brief and gradual when 
introduced to the child for fear that 
he may reject the responsibilities of 
the world of reality. There is sup- 


® Dorothy Baruch, “This Question of Fairy 
mae Progressive Education, IX (May, 1932), 
Pp. 
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port for the conclusion that earliest 
reading should be more realistic and 
less fanciful. “It would be ideal to 
build a sort of ladder whereby chil- 
dren might travel from the real to 
the fanciful,”** says Baruch. 


Stories to come under the ban as 
first literature would include “Jack 
the Giant Killer,” “Bluebeard,” 
“Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarves,” “Hansel and Gretel,” 
“Cinderella,” “Puss in Boots,” and 
“Jack and the Beanstalk.” Hollowell 
brings out the opinion of critics in 
this matter: 


Didactic writers disapprove of 
the tales for moral and religious 
reasons, asserting that they would 
hinder, rather than aid in develop- 
ing worthy ideals, since craft and 
cunning too often help win the 
reward."* 


One of these didactic critics says: 

These stories are not didactic in 
intent, . In some instances 
they are completely unethical . . 
The reader, if he must have a 
moral in his stories, will have to 
read it into them himself. He will 
not find a consistent, sustained, 
moral concept. . Very few 
references are made to prayer or 
Deity or any of the things we as- 
sociate with religion. . . . The main 
character may lie, break his word, 
. . . Kill, or rob in order to make 
his fortune.*® 


The cause of these so-called 
“twisted ethical concepts” is attri- 
buted to the fact that a simple 
childish primitive people produced 
them, whose standards of right and 
wrong were not well developed; that 
these stories represent mass thinking 
which is always on a lower plane. 


38 Thid., p. 366. 
Pauline ‘a 
Houschold Tales” Enilish “Review, 
XVII May, 1940), p. 190. 
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Taylor concludes by admitting that 
they do, however, have value: 

Since we cannot use them con- 
sistently in pointing out the road 
to perdition or the pathway to 
paradise, perhaps we should accept 
them for what they are—entertain- 
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ing stories to while away the hours 
of childhood.** 


End of Part 1. Part 2 follows in 
the next issue. 


Ibid., p. 191. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOVEMBER 25-DECEMBER 1 

Book Week slogan this year is “It’s 
Always Book’Time.” Posters, book- 
marks, and manuals may be ordered 
from the Children’s Book Council, 
50 West 53rd Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. Materials available from the 
Council will include two new publica- 
tions: HOW TO RUN A BOOK 
FAIR by Dorothy L. McFadden, 
director of The New York Times 
“Reading Is Fun” Exhibit, (60 cents 
each); and HOW A BOOK IS 
MADE by Ray Freiman, head of the 
Production Department at Random 
House, ($2.00 each). 

Ten large book fairs are to be held 
close to Children’s Book Week. The 
fourth Chicago “Miracle of Books” 
Fair for Boys and Girls is scheduled 
for November 10-18. 


HOME-STUDY COURSE FOR 

TRUSTEES 

A far-reaching action program was 
adopted by the American Association 
of Library Trustees at the 75th An- 
nual Conference of the American Li- 
brary Association at Miami Beach. 

The program (published in full in 
the September issue of Public Li- 
braries) covers four areas: 1. Develop 
State trustee programs; 2. Help de- 
velop opportunities presented by the 
Library Services Act; 3. Educate the 
public on the local library; 4. Build 
up trustee enthusiasm and activity 
through state and regional meetings 
and promote the Bowker publication, 
A Handbook for Library Trustees 
and the University of Chicago Home- 


Study course, “How to Be a Good 
Library Board Member.” 

AALT President Frank T. Milli- 
gan, of Jefferson, Iowa, who is di- 
recting the action program, urged 
trustees to enroll in the Home-Study 
course, which is co-sponsored by the 
University of Chicago and the Amer- 
ican Library Association. He said: 

“Last year, more than 200 trustees 
throughout the country were enrolled 
in the course and this is a splendid 
beginning during the first year of the 
course. There were 24 different groups 
of trustees totalling 157 and the rest 
were individual enrollments. 

“I believe broad participation in 
this study program is a first step in 
strengthening local boards and im- 
proving the quality of district and 
state trustee programs—thereby the 
national trustee program will be 
strengthened. I urge all trustees to 
consider at an early Fall meeting 
group and individual enrollment in 
the Home-Study course.” 

The 10-lesson course was prepared 
by Helen A. Ridgway, formerly ALA 
Public Library Specialist, who also 
functions as course adviser. Dr. Ho- 
ward Winger, assistant professor of 
library science, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, has 
been newly added as a course ad- 
viser. Both he and Miss Ridgway 
serve as personal tutors to enrollees. 

Full information may be obtained 
from The Home-Study Department, 
University of Chicago, 1375 E. 60th 
Street, Chicago. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


CAL PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


DIRECTLY TO 


NEW MATERIALS AVAILABLE 


MATERIALS MAY BE BORROWED WITHOUT COST 
OTHER THAN RETURN POSTAGE. 


IN AREAS HAVING LIBRARY SERVICE, ASK YOUR 
LIBRARIAN TO BORROW BOOKS NOT AVAILABLE LO- 
CALLY. MATERIALS WILL BE SENT THROUGH THE LO- 


IF YOU LIVE WHERE THERE IS NO LIBRARY, WRITE 


THE ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


ART REPRODUCTIONS 


ELOISE KISSINGER 
Head, Art Department 


The State Library has available 
for circulation approximately three 
thousand colored reproductions of 
art masterpieces. The pictures are 
large sized, mounted on cardboards 
with tan mats; eyelets are provided 
for hanging. The pictures vary in 
size, but practically all are suitable 
for wall use. 

Pictures may be borrowed for 
either short or long term loans. 

Recent additions to the art collec- 
tion are listed below. 


LARGE REPRODUCTIONS 
Angelico Madonna della Pace 
Ardon Story of a candle 
Arneyger Fiery peaks and 
sparkling snow 

Beckmann Tulips 

Beckmann Black iris 

Beecroft The Lord turned and 
looked upon Peter and 
Peter remembered 


Benson 
Braque 
Braque 
Braque 
Braque 
Braque 


Cassatt 
Chagall 


Chambers 
Chardin 
Chardin 
Chardin 
Chirico 
Clave 
Constable 
Corot 
Corot 
Courbet 


Cranach 
Cropsey 
Degas 


Sermon on the Mount 
Marine 

Peaches 

Still life 

Violin and pipe 
Woman with a 
mandolin 


The loge 

Woman, flowers and 
bird 

Our Lord 

Still life with glass flask 
Still life with tin pitcher 
Music 

Era moderna 

Still Life 

Lock 

Bridge of Narni 
Haycart 

Apples and 
pomegranate 

Madonna in the arbor 
Mountain lakes 


Danseuse |’ Eventail 
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Delacroix | Moroccan dancer 

Derain Fruit bowl 

Derain Gravelines 

Des Champs Prominade at Nice 

Dufy Bouquet 

Dufy Music 

Dufy Normandy tree 

Duplessis Ben Franklin 

Eberhardt Doe 

Egyptian Queen Nofretete 

Faussett Colorado ranch 

Feininger § Blue coast 

Fragonard Letter 

Freidrich Lone tree 

Friesz Still life with brigantine 

Frommhold Forest brooklet 

Gasser New England harbor 

Gauguin Maori women 

Gericault Polish trumpeter 

Gogh, Van Auvers 

Gogh, Van Sunflowers 

Greene Oriental bowl 

Greenleaf Afternoon mail 

Greenleaf December afternoon 

Gromaire Lady at the piano 

Hartley Flower abstraction 

Haymson Boulevard bridge— 
Chicago 

Haymson Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago 

Haymson Old residence, New 
Orleans 

Haymson Old South Meeting 
House, Boston 

Haymson Park Avenue, New York 

Hibbard Rockport harbor 

Hummel Madonna 

Hummel Madonna and child 

Hutter Lovers 

Jules Ark 

Kandinsky Composition 

Kandinsky Composition, 1914 

Kandinsky Improvization, no. 30 

Klee Bandaged head 

Klee Full moon, 1919 

Klee Rich Harbour 

Kollowitz | Mother and child 

Kutter 1914, Clown 

Lancret Picnic after the hunt 

Laurencin Young mother 

Layton Mal’s restaurant 

Layton Wade gallery 


Leger 
Lochner 
Lochner 


Macke 
Mantegna 


Marc 
Marquet 
Master of 
the life of 
Mary 
Master of 
Cologne 
Mazzon 
school 
Miro 
Modigliani 


Mondriaan 
Nay 
Picabia 
Picasso 
Picasso 
Picasso 
Picasso 
Picasso 


Picasso 
Pissarro 
Renoir 


Renoir 
Renoir 
Rietti 
Rose 
Rousseau 


Sallman 
Sallman 
Schmidt 
Segonzac 
Seurat 
Sisley 
Smith 
Sodoma 
Soyer 
Strang 


Thieme 
Turner 
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Vase and mandolin 
Christ on the cross 
Geburt Christi 


With yellow jacket 
Virgin enthroned and 
saints 

Does in the forest 
Boat scene 
Annunciation 


Madonna with the 
sweet pea 
Clown Nyko 


Man, woman and child 
Gypsy woman with 
baby 

Composition, 1913 
Composition, 1954 
Parade amoureuse 
Blue woman 

Flower seller 
Flowers, 1903 
Harlequin and horse 
Portrait of a young 
woman 

Still life with pitcher 
Bridge at Brouges 
Railroad bridge at : 
Chatou 

Spring at Chatou 

Wild roses 
Toscanini 
“Hi Ya, folks!” ‘ 
In the forest 


Christ at hearts door 
The Presence 

In the Alps 
Landscape with a bridge 
Circus 

Street at Marlay 
Syringa, peonies and 
pears 

Madonna and child 
with infant St. John 
Dancers reposed 
Slow-poke 

New England winter 
Sketch for Walton 
Bridge 


4 
er 
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Utrillo Bourgogne church 

Utrillo Church at Sauviat 

Utrillo Le Lapin Agile 

VanEyck Lucca Madonna 

Veronese Feast in the house of 
Levi 

Vertes Tenderness 

Vivancos Village feast 

Viaminck Red trees 
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Waugh Windward shore 
Wells Rustic haven 

Wintz Joinville 

Wood Early snow 

Wood Montana mountains 
Zinkeisen Coronation bouquet 
Zinkeisen In regency times 

Zorn Margit with red ribbon 
Zund Road to Emmaus 


FILM SERVICE 


JAMES MONTEDONICO 
ADVISER 


The Illinois State Library main- 
tains a double film service. In co- 
operation with the University of Illi- 
nois and Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, the State Library has set up a 
coupon system whereby institutions 
and individuals may acquire films on 
a rental bases through their public 
library. For details of the service, 
please write to the State Library. 

The second service consists of a 
small collection of films owned by 
the State Library to be loaned free 
of charge. The subject of these films 
concerns books and library service. 
Listed below are five titles recently 
added to the collection. 


THE LIBRARY: A FAMILY AF- 
FAIR. Brooklyn Public Library 
1952 21min sd b&w 

Produced by the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic library in cooperation with the 
Curriculum Division of the New 
York City Board of Education. 

Shows the impact of public li- 
brary services on the everyday lives 
of members of a typical family. 
Services illustrated: story hours, 
programs for mothers with pre- 
school children, teen-age work, 
hospital service, record and picture 
lending, discussion groups, general 
and business reference and school- 
library cooperation. A tour be- 
hind the scenes reveals library 
techniques in book ordering, pro- 
cessing and registration. 


WINGED BEQUEST. FeilProd 
1955 22min sd color 

Available on free-loan from 
American Library Association, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 

Sponsored by the Cleveland 
Public Library and the Cleveland 
Foundation. 

Shows that books may influence 
the lives of shut-ins at home, in 
hospitals and institutions; describes 
the public library extension serv- 
ices in hospitals and institutions; 
demonstrates use of mechanical 
reading devices for the handi- 
capped; illustrates use of gifts and 
memorials. 


KEYS TO THE LIBRARY. Holst, 
Kenneth 1951 14min sd b&w 

Produced by Kugler-Barker Pro- 
ductions. Written and narrated by 
L. Herman Smith. 

Covers the points usually 
stressed in library orientation in- 
struction. The Dewey decimal sys- 
tem is explained, and the open 
stack policy is emphasized. Also 
included are: floor plan, card cata- 
logue, Reader’s Guide to Period- 
ical Literature and other indexes, 
encyclopedia, dictionary, and bio- 
graphical dictionary. 


IT’S FUN TO READ BOOKS. 
Coronet 1951 10min sd b&w 

Educational consultant: 
Lohrer. 


Alice 
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Intended to develop an attitude 
in younger students that will lead 
to habits essential to the enjoy- 
ment of reading. “Where do we 
get the books we want? How 
should we take care of books? How 
do we get fun from books?” are 
some questions raised and an- 
swered. 


SMALL TOWN LIBRARY. UW- 
Govt 1952 10min sd b&w 

Produced by Kling Studios for 
the U. S. Army, for civilian use 
in occupied ‘areas. 

Explains the benefits and shows 
some of the operations of a public 
library in a small-town, particu- 
larly the weekly delivery of books 
not owned by the small library, 
from the library of a big city 
nearby. 


Also included in the State Library’s 
film service are kinescopes, a series 
of “book talks” presented at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. These films are in- 
tended for use as a television series, 
but may be used otherwise after they 
are six months old. Arrangements 
for the T-V programs must be made 
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through the local librarian and 
broadcasting-station manager. Given 
below is the list of films available 
from the State Library. 


AMERICAN WEST 15min sd b&w 
1955 

BEST BOOKS OF 1955 15min sd 
b&w 1956 

THE PIPE 15min sd bé&sw 1955 

THE LINCOLN STORY 15min sd 
b&w 1955 

THE HORSE SOLDIERS 15min sd 
b&w 1955 

BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND 
YOUNG PEOPLE 15min sd bésw 
1956 

COMMUNITY PLANNING 30min 
sd bé&w 1956 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 15min sd 
b&w 1956 

A PORTRAIT OF ADLAI 15min 
sd b&w 1956 

BOOKS THAT CHANGED THE 
WORLD 15min sd b&w 1956 

A PORTRAIT OF EISENHOWER 
15min sd bé&w 1956 

GOLF 15min sd bé&sw 1956 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 15- 
min sd b&w 1956 


ILLINOIS STATE PUBLICATIONS 


DorotHuy G. BAILEY 
Head, Illinois Documents Unit 


_ The Illinois State Library has a large collection of State publications 
issued by the various departments of State Government. The collection also 
includes some University of Illinois publications, county histories, and county 
atlases. All the material in the collection is classified and cataloged as fully 
as the books in the main library. 

The publications may be borrowed for a period of four weeks, subject 
to the same rules that govern the borrowing of books. The Illinois Docu- 
ments Unit has a supply of some pamphlets of popular nature for free dis- 
tribution to both individuals and libraries. However, most state publications 
may be obtained from the issuing office. 

Recent additions to the collection of State publications are listed below. 


I 345.4 Illinois. Appellate court 
A- Reports of cases, v.8, second series, 1955-1956. 1956 


I 634.9 Illinois. Conservation, Dept of 
Ce-55 Elements of forestry, with special reference to Illinois. Rev. 1955 
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634.9 
Cf-56 


639.1 
Co- 


553.28 
Go- 


371.912 
He-55 


362.78 
H-55 


625.7 
HiL-55 


362.11 
Hi-56 
323.49 
H- 


331.05 
Lb- 


622.33 
M-55 


507 
Nci-46 
361.6 
Pf-56 


361.6 
Pp- 


614.05 
Pi- 


614 
H- 


379.05 
Pb- 


371.95 
P-55 
360 
Pst- 
360.5 

798 
Rr-55 


614.2 
R-54 


917.73 
Sg-56 
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Illinois. Conservation, Dept of 
Forest tree planting manual for Illinois. 1956 


Illinois. Conservation, Dept of 
Outdoors in Illinois, v.3,no.1, Spring-summer 1956. 1956 


Illinois. Geological survey 
Oil and gas drilling report, no.237, July 1956. 1956 


Illinois. Handicapped children, Commission for 
Ears to hear, a guide for the development of hearing conservation pro- 
grams in local communities. 1955 


Illinois. Handicapped children, Commission for 
One goal, biennial report, 1953-1955. 1955 
Illinois. Highways, Division of 
The Illinois highway story. 1955 
Illinois. Hospitals and chronic illness, Division of 
Illinois state survey and plan for the construction of hospital and medi- 
cal facilities. 8th ed rev., 1956. 2 v. 


Illinois. Human relations, Commission on 
Illinois human relations, v.5,nos.1-2, March-June, 1956 


Illinois. Labor, Department of 
Illinois labor bulletin, v.16,nos.3-6, November 1955-June 1956 


Illinois. Mines and minerals, Department of 
Coal report, 74th, 1955. 1955 


Illinois. Natural history survey 
Circular no.46, Illinois trees, their diseases. 1955 
Illinois. Public aid commission 
Family reconstruction in ADC. 1956 
Illinois. Public aid commission 
Public aid in Illinois, v.22,no.12-v.23,no.8, December 1955-August 1956 


Illinois. Public health, Department of 
Illinois health messenger, v.26,nos.1-8, January-August 1956 


Illinois. Public health, Department of 
Report, 38th annual, 1954-1955. 1956 


Illinois. Public instruction, Superintendent of 
Educational press bulletin, nos.463-464, February-March 1956 


Illinois. Public instruction, Superintendent of 
The Illinois plan for special education of exceptional children: the mal- 
adjusted (visiting social counselor program). 1955 


Illinois. Public welfare, Department of 
Statistics, October 1955-March 1956 


Illinois. Public welfare, Department of 
The welfare bulletin, v.46,no.6-v.47, 2d quarter, November-December 1955- 
April-June 1956 


Illinois. Racing board 
Report, annual, for the year 1955. 1955 

Illinois. Registration and education, Department of 
Report, annual, July 1, 1953 to June 30, 1954. 1956 


Illinois. Secretary of state 
Capitol guide. 1956 
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Illinois. State museum 
The living museum, v.17,no.9-v.18,no.4, January-August 1956 


Illinois. State museum 

Report of investigations no.4, Modoc rock shelter, preliminary report. 
1956 
Illinois. Treasurer 

Monthly report, December 1955-July 1956 


Illinois. Unemployment compensation, Division of 

Labor-market trends, November-December 1955—May-June 1956 
Illinois. University 

Illinois biological monographs, v.24,no.2, The myology of the whooping 
Cranem Grus Americana. 1955 
Illinois. University 

Illinois studies in the social sciences, v.36, Movement of the British iron 
and steel industry, 1720 to 1951. 1956 
Illinois. University 

Illinois studies in the social sciences, v.37, The framing of the fourteenth 
amendment. 1956 


Illinois. University 
Illinois studies in the social sciences, v.38, Lincoln’s Supreme court. 1956 


Illinois. University. Illinois historical survey 
Publications no.6, Guide to manuscript materials of American origin in 
the Illinois Historical Survey (revised ed.). 1956 


Illinois. Waterways, Division of 

132 years of public service; the history and duties of the Division of 
Waterways. 1956 
Illinois. Youth commission 

Statitical summary, July-December 1955—January-June 1956 
Illinois cooperative crop reporting service 

Illinois agricultural statistics, annual summary, 1956 
Illinois state academy of science 

Transactions, v.48, 1955. 1955 
Illinois state bar association 

Illinois state bar journal, v.44,nos.5-11, January-August 1956 


Illinois State chamber of commerce. Agriculture-business relations committee 
Controlling Dutch elm disease. 1956 


Illinois state chamber of commerce. Legislative department 

What reapportionment means to you; an explanation of the Senate and 
House legislative districts under the new plan for representation in the Illinois 
General Assembly. 1956 


Illinois state historical society 
Journal, v.49,no.1, Spring 1956 


Central states archaeological society 
Central states archaeological journal, v.2,no.3-v.3,no.1, January-July 1956 
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NEW RECORDINGS 


Mrs. EDNA FRANCES HANNA 
Head, Recordings Unit 


The Recordings Unit has for circulation over twenty-five thousand items, 
including libretti, scores, and music, language, literary and documentary 
records. When borrowing records by mail, please indicate in each request 
the speed for which your player is equipped. Classification numbers give in- 
dications as to the nature of each item (see below): J means Juvenile; LP 


stands for 33 1/3rpm. long playing record; call numbers not preceded by LP 
are standard 78rpm. 


Some new additions to the Juvenile section are: 


Alexander. Mrs. Hazard’s house; Mel Blanc, narrator. J614.8 A379. 

American folk songs. J784.4 A512a4. 

Andersen. The red shoes; Norman Rose, narrator. J398 A544r. 

Bach, J. S. French suite no. 6 in E Major; Isolde Ahlgrimm, harpsichord. J786.221 
B118. 

Berlioz. Berlioz; his story and his music. J785.1 B515. 

Bizet. L’Arlesienne suites no. 1 and 2; Andre Kostelanetz and his orchestra. J785.8 B625. 

Bizet. Carmen [excerpts]; Sir Thomas Beecham, conductor. J782.1 B625b. 

Bizet. Jeux d’enfants (Children’s games); Johnny Anderson, narrator. J786.4 B625. 

Camp songs. LP J784.4 C186 

Copland. The music of Aaron Copland for young people. J785.1 C784. 

DeJong. The wheel on the school. LP JD. 

Disney. The littlest outlaw. JD612L. 

Fitch. One God, the ways we worship Him. LP J264 F544. 

Fun with music from many lands. J784 F979. 

[Grimm.] The shoemaker and the elves. J398 G864sh2. 

Haufrecht. Little Hawk, the Indian boy. J780.97 L778. 

Hendl, W. Concerto for toys and orchestra. J785.1 H497. 

Johnny cake. J J65. 

Kipling. The just so stories. LP J398 K57. Reverse: Mowgli’s brothers (abridged from 
Jungle book). 

Kleinsinger. Pee-Wee the piccolo song. J785.1 K64p3. Reverse: Happy clarinet. 

Kleinsinger. Tweeter and woofer. J785.1 K64tw. 

Laughing Jack o’lantern. J L374. 

List, P. The pony express. J784.4 L773. 

Lockwood. Animal supermarket. J781.5 L817. 

Michaels. The little shepherd of Bibleland. J M621L. 

Monaco. East side of heaven. J784 M734. Reverse: Brahms, Lullaby. 

Mohaupt. How the singing water got into the tub. J784 M697. 

Mohaupt. The story of slow Joe. J781.5 M697. 

Mother Goose. The musical Mother Goose. J784 M918mu. 

Mozart. Country dances; contre-danses. J781.55 M939c. 

Mozart. Everybody dances; contre-danses. J781.55 M939e. 

Mozart. Serenade (eine kleine nachtmusik) (K525). J785.1 M939s. 

The nutcracker and king mouse. J398 M976. 

Offenbach. Gaite Parisienne ballet. J785.1 O32b. 

Paganini. Paganini; his story and his music. J785.1 P129. 

The rhythms of the world. Langston Hughes, narrator. LP J781.5 R479r4. 

Rimskii-Korsakov. Aladdin and his magic lamp; set to the music of Rimskii-Korsakov’s 
Scheherazade. J785.8 R577. 

Schumann. Pinocchio, the adventures of; set to the music of Robert Schumann’s Scenes 
from childhood. J781.5 S492. 

Sidewalk songs. J781.5 S568. 

Sing a song. Sung by Charity Bailey and children’s choir. J784 S617. 

Songs from Walt Disney’s magic kingdom. LP J782 S698. 

The story of jazz for children. Langston Hughes, narrator. LP J780.973 S887. 

chaikovski. Swan lake, op. 20. ilmore, narrator. J785.1 T249sw. Reverse: i 
Les Sylphides. 
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NOTICE 


CHRISTMAS RECORDINGS REGULATIONS 


Since breakage of recordings is not covered by parcel post insurance, 
we prefer to send 78rpm material before the Christmas mailing rush 
and to have it returned after January 1. 

Libraries wishing to borrow up to ten singles or four albums of 
standard speed Christmas records may keep them until January 1. 
Requests must be received by November 25. 

Long playing Christmas material to fill special requests will be 
sent on two weeks loan. We are unable to send more than two LP titles 
for each patron. Please indicate the names of patrons if you combine 
several requests on one order form in order that we may know how 
many persons your order is to serve. 


Reservation of all recordings for a particular date will be suspended 
between December 1 and January 1. 


PERIODICALS 


Mrs. Marie ENNIS 
Periodicals Librarian 


The periodicals subscription list of 
the Illinois State Library consists of 
some eight hundred items. Most of 
these publications are indexed in one 
or more of the periodical guides to 
literature. 

Recent additions to the collection 
are: 


FACTS FORUM 
GEOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 
TRAFFIC QUARTERLY 
TRAILER TOPICS 


WISDOM 
WISDOM is dedicated to the be- 
lief that education is a life long 
process, that it is man’s most val- 
uable possession. 


NOTICE: THE BOOKLIST and 
the SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
BULLETIN have combined. “In 
the new BOOKLIST AND SUB- 


SCRIPTION BOOKS BULLE- 
TIN you will find no change in 
the quality of THE BOOKLIST’S 
annotations or the SUBSCRIP- 
TION BOOKS BULLETIN’S re- 
views, since there will be no change 
in the procedures outlined above. 
There will be one important differ- 
ence: it will no longer be necessary 
to hold SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
BULLETIN reviews for a quart- 
erly publication date; instead it 
will now be possible to publish 
them in the semimonthly issues of 
the combined publication. By link- 
ing the two titles together the new 
publication signifies its intention of 
retaining the different but com- 
patible aims and procedures re- 
sponsible for the uniqueness of each 
of the former publications.” The 
combination makes both publica- 
tions available at less cost—$6.00 
(the cost of the BOOKLIST alone, 
formerly). 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


“UNCLE SAM” PUBLISHES ... 


LILLIAN BRISCOE 
Cataloger, U. S. Documents 


Illinois State Library is a deposi- 
tory for United States Government 
publications. Because depository 
items are kept for reference use, the 
Library provides second copies of 
many of these publications for circu- 
lation. Given below is a selected list 
of second copies recently added to 
the collection. 

All the titles listed here were issued 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


AGRICULTURE HaANpbsooKs [Series] 
(Call Number: P.D. 630 U581h 

Title 
The agricultural research center of 
the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1955. 
no. 43 


Compilation of statutes relating to 
soil conservation, marketing quotas 
and allotments, crop insurance, 
sugar payments and quotas, price 
support, Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, and related statutes as of 
Jan. 1, 1955. no. 79 


Commercial vegetables for fresh 
market. 1955. no. 80 


Farm planners’ engineering hand- 
book for the upper Mississippi 
region. 1953. no. 57 


AGRICULTURE INFORMATION 
BULLETINS [Series] 


(Call Number: P.D. 630 
U58laib no. ...) 
Title 
Agricultural land resources in the 
United States, with special refer- 
ence to present potential cropland 
and pasture. June 1955. no. 140 


Cost of electricity and liquefied 
petroleum gas for cooking, refrig- 
erating and water heating. 1955. 
no. 141 


Fighting our insect enemies; 
achievements of professional en- 
tomology, 1854-1954. 1954. no. 121 


Food consumption of urban fami- 
lies in the United States, with an 
appraisal of methods of analysis. 
1954. no. 132 


Circutars [Series] 
(Call Number: P.D. 630 U581dc 


no. ...) 
Title 
The beet leafhopper. 1954. no. 
942 


A high clearance self-propelled 
sprayer for sweet corn. 1954. no, 
946 


Relationships between preslaughter 
and postslaughter evaluations of 
beef cattle. 1954. no. 945 


Saving white pines by removing 
blister rust cankers. 1954. no. 948 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS [Series] 


(Call Number: P.D. 630 U581fb 
Title 
American foulbrood of honey bees, 
how to control it. 1954. no. 2074 


An American-type cheese, how to 
make it for home use. 1954. no. 
2075 


Anthrax. Rev. 1955. no. 1736 


Asparagus culture. Rev. 1954. no. 
1646 


Barley diseases and their control. 
1955. no. 2089 


Beef-cattle breeds for beef and for 
milk. Rev. 1954. no. 1779 


Breeds of chickens for meat and 
egg production. 1954. no. 2065 
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Breeds of draft horses. Rev. 1954. 
no. 619 


Breeds of swine. 
1263 


Capons and caponizing 1954. no. 
849 


Care and management of dairy 
cows. Rev. 1954. no. 1470 


Cauliflower and broccoli varieties 
and culture. 1954. no. 1957 


Cleaning and sanitizing farm milk 
utensils. 1955. no. 2078 


Corn production. 1954. no. 2073 


Cotton diseases and methods of 
control. 1954. no. 1745 


Dairy cattle breeds. 1954. no. 1443 


Dry bean production in the Eastern 
states. 1955. no. 2083 


The European corn borer and its 
control. 1955. no. 2084 


Farm methods of cooling milk. 
1955. no. 2079 


Feeding cattle for beef. Rev. 1955. 
no. 1549 


Rev. 1955. no. 


AGRICULTURE INFORMATION 
BULLETINS [Series] 
(Call Number: P.D. 630 
US8laib no. ...) 


Title 
no. 


no. 


no. 


no. 
no. 


no. 


111. 


130. 


131. 


135. 
136. 


138. 


The United States sugar 
program. 1953. 
Protecting the forests from 
fire. 1954. 

Our Forest resources; what 
they are and what they 
mean to us. 1954. 

Price programs. 1955. 

In your service; the work 
of Uncle Sam’s forest 
rangers. 1955. 

More and better foods 
from today’s pay check. 
1955. 
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AGRICULTURE MONOGRAPH [Series] 
(Call Number: P.D. 630 


Title 


no. 


no. 


no. 
no. 


no. 


no. 


no. 


no. 


US8lam no. ...) 


18. Planting the southern pines. 


23. 


1954. 
Red rot of ponderosa pine. 
1955. 


FARMERS BULLETINS [Series] 
(Call Number: P.D. 630 


767. 
1045. 


1059. 
1210. 
1260. 
1334. 


US581fb no. ...) 


Goose raising. rev. 1954. 
Laying out fields for tractor 
plowing. rev. 1954. 
Sweetpotato diseases. rev. 
1955. 

Measuring and marketing 
farm timber. rev. 1955. 
Stored grain pests. rev. 
1955. 

Home tanning of leather 
and small fur skins. rev. 
1954. 


LEAFLETS [Series] 


(Call Number: P.D. 630 


Title 


no. 195. 
no. 327. 
no. 
no. 
no. 


no. 


343. 
352. 
365. 
366. 


US581Le no. ...) 


Mealworms. rev. 1954. 
Seven ways to greater egg 
profit. Slightly revised 
1955. 

Corrugation irrigation. rev. 
1954. 

Feeding molasses to live- 
stock. rev. 1954. 

Wasps; how to control 
them. rev. 1954. 

Poultry lice; how to con- 
trol them. rev. 1954. 


TECHNICAL BULLETINS [Series] 


(Call Number: P.D. 630 


Title 


no. 1100. Oat 


US81tb no. ...) 


identification and 
classification. 1955. 


no. 1134. Repellants to protect trees 


and shrubs from damage 
by rabbits. 1955. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


What's News In Library Service 


MR. DE LAFAYETTE REID 
APPOINTED ASSISTANT 
STATE LIBRARIAN 


Springfield, Ill., Sept. 25—Secre- 
tary of State Charles F. Carpentier, 
State Librarian, today announced the 
appointment of deLafayette Reid, 
to the post of assistant state librarian 
of the Illinois State Library. 

Mr. Reid has been a member of the 
library staff since September, 1951, 
serving as chief of the public serv- 
ices section and as acting assistant 
state librarian. 

He came to the Illinois State Li- 
brary from the University of Kansas 
where he was assistant director of li- 
braries for two years. For the three 
preceding years he was librarian of 
the University of Illinois branch at 
Galesburg. 

Mr. Reid holds a master’s degree in 
library science from the University of 
Illinois and a bachelor’s degree in 
journalism from the University of 
Missouri. He was born in Alton, 
Illinois, and is a graduate of Alton 
Community Consolidated High 
School. 


STATE HISTORIAN APPOINTED 


Mr. Clyde Walton became Li- 
brarian of the Illinois State Historical 
Library the first of September. Mr. 
Walton, prior to his new duties as 
State Historian, was head of refer- 
ence services and of special collec- 
tions at the University of Iowa. 
While at the University of Iowa, he 
also taught classes in library science. 

Mr. Walton is the creator and 
editor of the magazine: A Quarterly 
Journal of Studies in CIVIL WAR 
HISTORY, published by the State 
University of Iowa. He will continue 
to edit the Quarterly from his Spring- 
field office. 


“SPECIAL LIBRARIES” 
SECTION REPRINTED 


The Illinois Chapter of Special Li- 
braries Association has contributed a 
valuable addition to the professional 
literature of special librarianship 
with the publication of a pamphlet 
entitled Inside Special Libraries. The 
work is a collection of thirty-five de- 
scriptive articles, reprinted from IIii- 
nois Libraries. Copies may be or- 
dered for $1.00 each from Martha 
Whaley, assistant librarian, The First 
National Bank of Chicago, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 90, Illinois. 


BOOKMOBILE APPRECIATED 

In cooperation with the [Illinois 
State Library, Henderson County 
may emerge from being one of the 
few localities in the state not having 
public library service. The Warren 
County Library Association is now 
sending a state bookmobile to 
Oquawka, Henderson County, every 
two weeks, the costs being paid by 
Oquawka residents. 

During the last trip, July 25, al- 
most 200 books were circulated in a 
two hour period. All the books are 
furnished by the Illinois State Li- 
brary. Prof. Albert Nicholas of Mon- 
mouth College is the operator of the 
bookmobile. 

This service, which is now on a 
temporary basis, will be continued 
until the beginning of the school year. 
Plans are now under discussion for 
Community school district No. 115 
to receive similar bookmobile service 
during the coming school year. 


LIBRARIAN APPOINTED 

The new Librarian at the Hoope- 
ston Public Library is Miss Mary Jo 
Kramer. Miss Kramer joined the 
library in July. 
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ACTING LIBRARIAN 
APPOINTED 

Mrs. Homer Correll has been ap- 
pointed acting librarian of the Ed- 
wardsville Free Public Library by 
members of the Library Board. Mrs. 
Correll will replace Mrs. L. G. 
George who resigned recently to 
become a member of the Edwards- 
ville high school faculty. 

Mrs. Correll attended Southern 
Illinois University and took addi- 
tional work in library science at the 
University of Illinois. She was for- 
merly the assistant librarian in the 
Mount Vernon, Illinois, high school 
and was at one time an assistant li- 
brarian in the Mount Vernon Public 
Library. She served for six years as 
a member of the Edwardsville li- 


brary board. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
NAMED 


Mr. Lester L. Stoffel, head librarian 
of the Oak Park Public Library, has 
announced the appointment of Mr. 
Guy Garrison as assistant librarian. 
Since coming to Oak Park in 1954, 
Mr. Garrison has worked as Dole 
branch librarian, head of reference 
and, most recently, of circulation. 
His previous library experience was 
with the New York Public Library 
where he worked after receiving his 
master’s degree in library science at 
Columbia University. 


LIBRARY ESTABLISHED AT 
TINLEY PARK 


The first free library in Tinley 
Park opened Saturday, July 28. The 
library will operate at first on a six 
and a half hour weekly schedule. 

The Tinley Park Woman’s club in- 
stigated the library project two years 
ago. The free library will be ope- 
tated by volunteers until it becomes 
tax supported. 

The Woman’s club members were 
assisted in their work by Miss Olive 
Pillsbury. Miss Pillsbury, a retired 
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librarian, spent thirty years working 
in six Chicago Public Library 
branches. With her assistance, the 
committee has made ready for cir- 
culation 700 books received from the 
Illinois State Library, 150 donated 
by the Tinley school, and those do- 
nated by the public. A temporary 
library building has been provided at 
17200 69th Ave. 


BENTON LIBRARY FUNDS 
INCREASED 


The tax referendum voted on Sat- 
urday, August 18, to raise the tax 
for Benton Library purposes carried 
about six to one. 


TAKES NEW JOB IN MICHIGAN 


Mr. David K. Maxfield, who serv- 
ed as Librarian—University of IIli- 
nois—Chicago Undergraduate Divi- 
sion, has accepted the new position 
as Assistant to the Director, Univer- 
sity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 

Mr. Maxfield will work under the 
Assistant Director, primarily, in ana- 
lyzing and recommending solutions 
for problems in technical services. He 
will have his office in Room 303, 
General Library. 


GRUNDY COUNTY SCHOOLS 
HAVE FILM LIBRARY 

The Ondesco Film Library for 
Grundy County schools was founded 
on June 26, 1955, in memory of Anna 
L. Ondesco, former County Super- 
intendent of Schools. The Library 
began making film bookings in No- 
vember, 1955. The library contains 
eighty-three 16 mm. sound films 
which have been secured on a four- 
year contract basis. It also contains 
100 film strips which have been pur- 
chased outright. The library was 
established with $500 contributed to 
the Ondesco Memorial Fund, $1,928 
from the charter member district 
dues for the first year, and $25 con- 
tributed by the Coal City Parent 
Teachers Association. 
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NON-RESIDENT CHILDREN TO 
HAVE FREE USE OF ELGIN 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Public school children of district 
U46 (Elgin and surrounding area) 
will in the near future be able to 
borrow from the Gail Borden Public 
Library without charge. 

This service has been made pos- 
sible by resolution of the district 
board of education which will pay 
the library $1,000 annually to extend 
library privileges to children in the 
school district, but living outside of 
Elgin township. Under the old plan, 
children using the library had to pay 
an annual fee of $2.50. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


MEDICAL LIBRARIANS HOLD 
SESSIONS 


The biannual meeting of the IIli- 
nois Association of Medical Records 
Librarians was held Friday, Septem- 
ber 14, at Memorial hospital. Regis- 
tration opened at 9 a.m. and the 
all-day meeting concluded following 
a tour of Lincoln’s home. 

Included in the day’s program was 
an addres of welcome by George K. 
Hendrix, administrator, Memorial 
hospital; a speech by Robert F. 
Vespa, of Springfield; a discussion of 
“Forensic Medicine” by Dr. Grant 
Johnson, pathologist at Memorial 
hospital; and a tour through the new 
state building. 


ALA COORDINATING COMMITTEE FOR THE 
FEDERAL LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


The American Library Association has just announced the formation of 
a Coordinating Committee for the Federal Library Services Act. It will be 
the duty of this committee to aid in solving problems and coordinating in- 
formation arising in connection with the administration by the state libraries 
of this Act. They will especially welcome questions and problems of the 
state library extension agencies. 

The Chairman of this A.L.A. Coordinating Committee is Mrs. Loleta 
Fyan, State Librarian, Lansing, Michigan. The committee members are 
as follows: 


Sallie Farrell, State Library, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Alta Parks, Public Library, Gary, Indiana 

Mary D. Gaber, School of Library Science, Rutgers Valverety, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 

Mary Nelson Bates, State Library and Archives, Nashville, Tennessee 

Ralph Blasingame Jr., State Library, Sacramento, California 

George W. Coen, Library Trustee, State Library, Columbus, Ohio 
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